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SomE REcENT NoTaBLE MOVEMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 
Sir FrEDERIC KENYON 


The activities of the American Classical League may fairly 
be listed among the notable events in the classical field of recent 
years. The gathering and publication in a volume, “The Value 
of the Classics,” of the opinions of all sorts and conditions of 
notable men favorable to classical studies; the inclusion of a 
classical section in the annual :program of the National Education 
Association; the launching and prosecution of a nation wide 
classical survey — all these are notable movements. The latest 
project of the League is the introduction to this country of out- 
standing humanists from abroad. 

The first scholar to be invited to America under this plan was 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum. 

Early in February Sir Frederic arrived in this country and 
spent the greater part of two weeks in prominent cities meeting 
informally groups of citizens, business men as well as educators, 
presenting every where the claims of humanistic studies, and 
especially the classics, to the thoughtful attention of public spirited 
men. What the effect of this visit of a genial, cultured gentle- 
man, preaching the gospel of humanism in a materialistic world, 
has been and will be, cannot of course be definitely reckoned; 
but such a personality with such a backing and such a motive 
cannot fail to have made a deep impression upon all who heard 
or read his work. The following extract from an editorial in 
the New York Times is in accordance with this judgment. 


No more persuasive advocate of classical education has visited our 
shores than Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, 
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who sails for England today. A quiet but thorough scholar, his 
argument was heightened by his fame as a discoverer of lost treas- 
ures of Greek genius, by his full service as a soldier in the World 
War, and by his administrative eminence as head of the greatest 
treasure-house of knowledge in the English-speaking world. 

During his brief visit, leading men in our universities have heard 
him speak with clear, direct simplicity and in most modern fashion 
on the verities in education, and have been strengthened thereby. 
For the classics, not alone in England and America, but in all the 
nations associated in the World War, are the one fundamental 
literary bond which connects them all. May all our schools and 
colleges unite to maintain it! 


We publish in this number one of Sir Frederic’s typical ad- 
dresses, delivered at a dinner in New York City, February 21. 





NOTICE 


Harold C. Young is in nowise authorized to accept 
subscriptions for the Classical Journal. 




















THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN TEST* 





By Tuomas H. Briccs 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





The Latin Test devised by Lawrence L. Lohr and Harry F. 
Latshaw was published in the High School Journal, University of 
North Carolina, in the issues of November and December, 1918; 
but the authors being called into other work never found the 
opportunity to standardize the items or to give it deserved popu- 
larization. In dvising this measure of pupils’ ability to give a 
complete classification of Latin words Lohr and Latshaw first 
set out to ascertain what are the forms most commonly empha- 
sized in beginners’ books. For this purpose they examined six- 
teen first-year texts, found the percentage of space given to each 
topic, and after slight modification for good reasons chose the 35 
forms most frequently appearing. The weighted values are as 
follows: 

Number of forms 


EEE ee MCL 4 
Se I i ccnnncccinnnptnpeiennininnnenesionipes 4 
EE sodcncisviignideitgnninendebwine 4 
SND EID Sciacoctostincsanieernchticinithsencseses 2 
UNE Mindcdccla Naha ciiustmins mpatieaemnneaen 3 
PS enttdtcidinthittininnliineiwenanans 4 
BY CIID Stiiieccepcimionncmmnnnion 3 
ED din danntindiendiedtdinineccun 6 
Be I, sss centeaiientilsidtisinnainntacaeiitsebaiasnd 1 
Demonstrative pronouns ~..---------------- 3 
RS DUONG ectiniieticeccesececccnes 1 

35 


1A bulletin containing a detailed explanation as to the derivation of this 
test may be obtained for fifty cents from the University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill. 
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By reference to Byrne’s “The Syntax of High School Latin” 
Lohr and Latshaw found frequencies of appearance for substan- 
tives that decided them to use the followng numbers of forms: 





ISU ao ne ee 2 
RENEE ESP EEL ee 3 
| IIR 2 EES ne l 
I as 5 
in 3 

14 


By counting the frequencies of voices, tenses, numbers, and 
persons in the first book of Caesar, the first of Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline, and the first book of Vergil, Lohr and Latshaw 
found the proportions of verb forms, which are: 





Indicative Active 


REET SS AEE ED Se SS 6 
I Sd esta dideh stpchmnaitimnncinnieuenincimne 2 
a si teepmaieiinminenne 1 
NEES Lee Se oF TR Pe a eT 4 
EE ctitinctnmmipunmamennnnnnne l 
SE 0 
Indicative Passive 
IE Dinusancciaiiiclanilatadaditeeetibusennnes 1 
Subjunctive Active 
REE SE REE Eee Se 2 
EE -Akiatbnlitnintinictinipnepanmininemeee 3 
acca aactien tic iasensanlnimoueninnn l 
PE, dtpctiniadniedindiancdennernemes 0 
21 


For the words to use, the authors turned to Lodge’s “The 
Vocabulary of High School Latin” and chose the six nouns, the 
three pronouns, and the eight verbs most frequently occurring. 
These they cleverly put into the required 35 forms and arranged 
them on a sheet in a vertical column followed by a series of 
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columns in which pupils may indicate for verbs the conjugation, 
voice, mood, tense, person, and number ; for pronouns, the person, 
gender, number, and case; and for nouns the declension gender, 
number and case. 

The test, then, appears as shown in page $65. 

The instructions printed on the reverse of the sheet are: ‘This 
test is given to see how well you recognize Latin “forms.” Below 
is a sample test to familiarize you with the work. Abbreviate 
your answers by using numerals and by using the first two letters 
of any words involved. If a verb form does not fit into the four 
conjugations, classify it as irregular, using the abbreviation “Ir” 
in the column marked “conjugation.” There are only three parts 
of speech involved: nouns, pronouns, and verbs. State the infor- 
mation about each word in the space appropriate to its part of 
speech and in the same line as that on which the word is printed.’ 
Then follows a practice test on vult, ipsom, moneat, and 
legionem. The instructions conclude: “The same words are used 
two or more times with different endings so that this may be a 
test of your knowledge of forms, not of vocabulary. If you 
should get through before the others, place your pencil on the 
desk and wait quietly until the others finish.’ 

For taking the test the only material that each pupil needs is 
one printed or mimeographed copy of the test and a pen or pencil. 
The instructions on the reverse of the sheet should be read aloud 
to the class, while they follow them with their eyes. To clear up 
any failure to understand, questions should be invited and answer- 
ed fully and patiently. Then the blanks following the four words 
for practice should be filled by the pupils and the correct response 
read aloud by the teacher and justified. As this is not a speed 
test, as much time should be allowed as is needed, usually twenty 
minutes. In one school ten boys of 142 did not complete the test 
in fifty minutes; but, as their teacher reported, “their knowledge 
was evidently pretty well buried.” It will be safe to collect the 
papers when all active work on them by the pupils has ceased. It 
has been found advisable in some instances to provide a task, not 
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too attractive, to be undertaken by the rapid pupils when they 
have completed the test so that they will not disturb their fellows. 

For scoring the papers a teacher may follow the authors’ 
recommendation and mark each vertical column, using a key, 
which written, on a strip of paper, may be laid on the pupils’ 
paper alongside the responses to be corrected. By this method 
he will quickly learn the responses. However, if there are many 
papers to mark, it will be wise to cut a stencil out of tough paper 
so that each response may be seen through the apertures, above 
each of which the key is written. See Figure I. Each omission 
or wrong answer should be marked with red ink. 


Figure I 
Sample of Scoring Stencil 


3 ma pl sac 





8. eos 











ir _ac_in pe 3 gi >  ¢ 


9. potuit 10. re 


























Results 

Near the end of the academic year the Lohr-Latshaw Test was 
given by Professor L. A. Williams to about 700 pupils in the 
three upper years of representative high schools, both rural and 
urban, in North Carolina; and in May under my direction to 
1321 ninth grade pupils in sixteen high schools of Philadelphia, 
White Plains, Rochester, and New York, and to 459 tenth grade 
pupils of eleven high schools in Philadelphia. The average num- 
ber of the thirty five answers wholly correct is shown by schools 
in Table I. As we are concerned with the test and not with the 
achievement in particular schools, they are designated by letters. 
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Table I 
Showing the Average Number of Correct Responses on the Lohr- 
Latshaw Latin Test 
I II III IV 
r) re) 
7 v _ vu ve v 
School 42 2 y 42 @ w ey ey 
& of ‘e o5 os os 
Zam <i | 2m <4 | <4 | <d 
North Carolina c 700 (total) | 10.0 13.0 15.0 
N. Y. and Penn. 
A 76 17.4 
B 142 23.3 
Cc 216 =. 25.0 
D 29 30.4 
E 208 13.3 108 16.5 
F 64 15.3 35 18.5 
G 69 19.6 45 21.7 
H 70 =20.9 58 26.1 
I 33 18.5 12 17.4 
J 74 13.8 59 13.3 
K 40 25.6 30 22.3 
L 21 16.3 20 20.6 
M 59 17.1 38 17.2 
N 65 21.3 40 28.4 
O 34 23.0 14 25.6 
P 122 16.0 
Total for N. Y. 
& Penn. Group 1321 19.6 459 19.9 
Total for 
Schools E-O 737 17.6 459 19.9 
( Phila.) 





One who considers the data in this table is immediately im- 
pressed by the paucity of knowledge that the average pupil has of 
forms, by the variation among schools, and by the small amount 
of improvement resulting from a second or even a third year 
of the study of Latin. No sound progress can be made in ad- 
vanced work unless the pupils know accurately the fundamentals, 
and yet we find that the average pupil in the better type of our 
high schools at the end of one year of the study of Latin can give 
the complete classification of fewer than four-sevenths of the 35 
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most common forms. In other subjects tests have shown similar 
poor results; but in Latin, where accuracy is one of the virtues 
most commonly emphasized, the scores on this test are especially 
discouraging. In seven of the schools the average is less than 
half right. The lowest average score is 13.3, or 38 per cent, of 
the forms, correctly classified. In pleasing contrast is the average 
of school D, in which five of the 29 pupils had perfect papers. 
But averages conceal quite as much as they reveal. To appre- 
ciate the knowledge of the commonest forms that the pupils had 
at the end of the first year of the study of Latin, we must con- 
sider the detailed records presented in Table II. Data are avail- 
able for only 463 of the pupils, all in the State of New York. As 


Table II 


Showing the Number and Per Cent of 463 Pupils Making Each 
Possible Score on the Lohr-Latshaw Test 


Score No. Pupils Per Cent 
Ee ae een RUE ee oes 00 
a ee aed | EL 43 
Miiibdsdalbabancscnicnapinee _ OSES ott Eee es 22 
| AEE eS eee SET 
a er eee ee ees 9 43 
en SEE Lee Fe 43 
| Ee , A St 43 
| hE ee: 1.51 
EES ee a ee 22 
ae IS Sea 1.08 

| SETS EE ES 1.94 
a EES es 1.08 
eR aes RS at ad 2.16 
| Sa ae ae 3.02 
EGE EE Eo 2.81 
A RR -. 1.51 
iihaniasctioinadctas | FE ae eee? Same D 2.38 
Sn hi iin incbhathicbidiceds 2.81 
SS ae ESE SE: 2.60 
aa EBL i ciecia ihc stecenttttiaall 7.13 
Se Se Fie Se RES 3.89 
ii racitacsniith saath Nt RD 1.30 
Re ee Sa ee 3.24 
area ER EO 3.67 
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| Ee oe ) See 4.75 
bbe secntigsttenietinds 7 4.10 
SS Pienentradinnien 5.83 
__ Seen ees Bae 3.46 
EE AIC ET 3.89 
ee _ Seo 3.89 
Rees oe | 3.24 
—_—_ EEE  _ EE 6.70 
ibicknbnntantin Dpidinthinnniake 5.40 
Sere ret a 5.40 
ndietrigeaitt Piicnmntniininaiaeticad 4.10 
463 


these pupils average 23.6, as compared with 19.6 for the including 
total of 1321, they are considerably superior to those for whom 
these data are not reported; but the distribution is interesting as 
showing the weakness of some pupils and the wide range in the 
entire number. This table shows that the scores range from one 
response correct, made by two pupils, to the entire thirty-five, 
made by 19, or four per cent. If we assume that ten per cent of 
these pupils fail of promotion, we find that Latin teachers con- 
sider an ability to classify thirteen of these essential 35 forms suf- 
ficient to justify sending boys and girls on to Caesar. If twenty- 
five per cent fail, the ability to classify nineteen, or a little more 
than half, is considered sufficient. In the other schools reporting 
the standards are of course considerably lower. 

Only two of the New York and Pennsylvania schools made as 
low averages at the end of the first year as the North Carolina 
schools did at the end of the fourth, and yet the pupils in these 
latter schools are supposed to read the Aeneid with such ease as 
to appreciate its sublime literary qualities. Even in the same city 
the pupils of school K made an average nearly twice as large as 
that of pupils in school E. And nearly all of these pupils were 
certified as ready to undertake the study of the same second-year 
material. Some were promoted with subsequnt failure assured ; 
others, with equal assurance that they would be retarded while 
their fellows were drilled in what they should have previously 
learned. Here is a suggested cause of ineffective work in ad- 
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vanced classes: the pupils are too heterogeneous in knowledge of 
fundamental forms for economical progress. Whatever the rea- 
sons for this condition in the past, it can be to a considerable ex- 
tent ameliorated if Latin teachers will insure a reasonably high 
knowledge of fundamentals before promotion. 

The amount of progress from one year to another can not be 
known for a certainty from these data, but on the assumption 
that in schools E —O and in those of North Carolina the aver- 
age of the pupils does not materially vary from year to year, 
progress can be closely estimated. In three of the schools that 
tested relatively small numbers there is an actual regression in 
the average score from the first year to the second; but in the 
entire number of pupils the average increases from 17.6 to 
19.9, or 2.3 correct responses. This is nearly the same amount of 
improvement as in the North Carolina schools from the second to 
the third and from the third to the fourth years. The first year 
of Latin is the time when the fundamental forms are most em- 
phasized ; but for several reasons one would expect the average 
score, especially when so low in the basic year, to increase more 
rapidly: a knowledge of these forms has been considered abso- 
lutely essential to progress, there must be some learning inciden- 
tal to use even if there were no drill, and the pupils who survive 
to the advanced work are unquestionably so superior that their 
average would have been higher in the first year than it is re- 
ported to be later. These facts and assumptions raise questions 
of the gravest moment to those most concerned to improve the 
status of Latin in our secondary schools. 

So far the Lohr-Latshaw Test has been considered as a whole. 
Those who have read critically doubtless wish further informa- 
tion as to the items in the test. This will be given in the two 
tables, with accompanying comment, that immediately follow. 
Table III, derived from the reports of thirteen schools, shows 
that among the thirty-five words there is a considerable range of 
difficulty. Bellorum is the easiest, being correctly classified by 
74.5 per cent of the pupils; posset is the most difficult, being in- 
completely known by only 27.2 per cent. Quas is the word of 
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median difficulty, half the words receiving more and half fewer 
than its 56.1 per cent of correct responses. Half of all the words 
have a difficulty between that of locus (64.3 per cent correct) 
and that of putarent (43.3 per cent.) 


Table III 


Showing the Order of Difficulty of the 35 Latin Words, with the 
Per Cent of 908 First-Year Pupils Giving Correct Classification 


Per Cent 
Number Correct Noun Pronoun Verb 
«See | SRRERST: bellorum 
ere ES hostem 
a RS Ss Pe dat 
Se hostium 
| CI: ER RSS oe ae ee est 
ee ciekieticlitiiitabaia | ES eS en Rea dabat 
a EA eee ee eee sunt 
es SAE causam 
| AEE locus 
accel | SEE Ss) eee dixerunt 
a ae RTE IO LEAS OO TE Re fuit 
Re ES eee ee ey dicit 
ne SE incr patiechanneeiiiahieninaiceainarecaiadniial potuit 
ee SS ey locum 
Renee Sil Ghiiéoncdsdichscideiehnabbehtiniatpedieitentl hic 
a ES exercitui 
| eae eos 
a. 8 nee quas 
ESSE ac mendl dixisset 
ee EE Ons eee videbat 
a Se civitate 
i eeianibid a pars 
ay a Ra tt ai sca cairn videtur 
|_| RE re 
RE Eee videt 
aa ER ee ne ~-darent 
ee ll iaseinsisesioedatitenociasinieabeaengieianeehines aiareebicia putarent 
RE SCE Smee Set Sy Sealey See veniunt 
ER SE I ee ere erie Dae meee eee dicet 
= ill coeeeniiihnnisdbesciishniuerdiimindintisiniinpaaniomaiainnal possit 
A ESE ae eee vidit 
er a a hac 
a SE AS eee venerat 
+e Iii sisetiet diseikansaaill ntl tinta:tanenitiintesainatlitiginaaitanteiall ferat 
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A report of the detailed errors on each of the thirty five words 
is possible from only 29 papers, all from the school making the 
highest record. This report, which is presented in Table IV, is 
significant, however, partly in that it suggests how teachers may 
use the results of the Lohr-Latshaw Test to locate the points of 
especial weakness in their pupils, and partly in that it indicates 
the details in which pupils fail in their attempt at a complete 
classification of the commonest forms of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. We find that for nouns the largest number of errors is in 
giving gender; for pronouns it is in giving the case; and for 
verbs it is in giving the conjugation and tense. Number and case 
of nouns, gender of pronouns, and person and number of verbs 
cause little difficulty. Among these 29 pupils there was only one 
who fell into trouble because of the indefinite directions as to 
marking the conjugation of verbs, on which comment is made 
later. 

Table IV 


Showing the Number of Times 29 Pupils from the Best First-Year 
Class Made Errors in Each Detail of Classification 











NOUNS PRONOUNS VERBS 

N f _ s rb) 5 ae rp) —= g 3S ¥ S 

0. O - of oO . S&S es Fs 6 & & 6 
Word Adb2z85 632d SeSseanz 

1 3 

2 a a oe 

3 3 1 

4* at 28 

5 4 1 

6* 248 8 7 

7 53s 4 

8 l 1 

9 : 3 1 

10** 2. £4 

11 = 2 a 

12 2 

14 y 

15 2 1 

16 1 
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17 8-3 @ 2-4 
18 1 

19 

20 1 
21 

22 1.3 

23 

24 1 8 

25 

26 l 

27 

28 : = 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 | | 
34 
35 


Total 1117 12 | 6 3 710 | 38 23 18 3 


oOo wo ” Ww HK WwW 
_ 


Noe 











ND wwhd 





1 
7 
4 
3 
2 
7 


* Pronouns correctly classified in details, but under Nouns. 
** Omitted by one pupil. 


Merits of the Test 


The Lohr-Latshaw Test has several advantages over the ordi- 
nary type of examination at the end of the first year of Latin. 

1. It tests the pupils’ knowledge of the complete classifica- 
tion of the thirty-five forms most commonly occurring in sixteen 
first-year texts. 

2. Although not equally fair to pupils using all beginning 
text-books, it is the best existing test of its kind. Probably no 
text in general use fails to emphasize to some degree all of the 
forms presented. 

3. Unless a teacher deliberately prepares pupils for the test, it 
probably gives a fairly correct index of their knowledge of Latin, 
though it is limited to nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

4. The directions, with the suggested modification, can be 
readily understood by pupils. 

5. It is easy to record responses. 

6. Itis relatively easy to score. In the time required teachers 
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can hardly by any other means get as much information as to 
pupils’ knowledge of forms. 

7. It results in scores comparable with those made by a con- 
siderable number of pupils in other schools. 

8. If the scores are distributed as in Table IV, the test is to a 
degree diagnostic of the needs of the pupils. To ascertain 
special weaknesses of the class the papers of the nine pupils mak- 
ing the lowest scores were considered in another way. The re- 
sults, which should be helpful in aiding a teacher in giving re- 
views to individual pupils, are presented in Table V. 


Table V 


Showing the Types of Repeated Errors Made by Nine Weak Pupils 
in a Good Class 
Total No. 
of Errors Types of Error 
5 Called 1, 3, 5, and 7 passive. 
6 Missed tense of 7, 13, 17, 33, and 34. 
8 Missed ‘oe and case of 4 and 6, and number of 33 
and 35. 
10 Called 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 34 passive; missed tense of 33 and 
34; missed conjugation of 32, 33, and 34. 
11 Called 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 passive; missed number of 2 
and 8; tense of 7, 17, and 32, and mode of 7, 17, and 32. 
13 Missed conjugation of 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27, and 
31, calling the first eight irregular, and missed tense of 
15 and 31. 
13 Missed declension of 12 and 26; conjugation of 12, 23, 25, 
and 27 ; voice of 5 and 9, and tense of 7, 21, 27, and 33. 
19 Missed declension of 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 22, and 24; classi- 
fication of 4 and 6; conjugation of 7, 9, 11, 33, 34, and 
35, and mood of 11, 27, and 32. 
20 Missed declension of 14 and 16; conjugation of fourteen 
verbs, calling them all regular, and tense of 23, 32, 33, 
and 34. 


9. It has a high degree of reliability. 

To appreciate the indices given in justification of this state- 
ment, teachers of Latin must understand the statistical term 
coefficient of correlation. ‘This is an index of relationship result- 
ing from the comparison of two sets of scores. If the relation- 
ship is perfect, the coefficient of correlation is 1.00; if it is perfect 
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but reversed — that is, if the item scoring highest in one series 
is lowest in the other, the next highest in one being next lowest 
in the other, and so on, the index is -1.00. If no relationship is 
found, the index is 0.0. The probable error (P. E.) indicates 
the amount which added to and subtracted from the coefficient of 
correlation will give the range most likely to include half the in- 
dices if comparisons were made of an infinite number of results 
similarly obtained. 

When the scores made by the twenty-nine pupils from the best 
class on half the test (five nouns, two pronouns, and ten verbs) 
is compared with those made on the other half, the coefficient of 
correlation (Pearson formula) is .94, (P. E., .014). Although 
this index is very high, it would be higher still, approaching per- 
fection, if the scores of a larger number of more heterogeneous 
pupils were considered. The coefficient of correlation between 
two examinations casually made by good teachers of similar de- 
tails will probably not be more than .60, if so high. 

When the scores of 370 first year pupils in schools E, I, J, L, 
and O are compared with those of 367 pupils in schools F, G, H, 
K, M, and N (the schools being roughly paired as to sex and 
environment) the index of reliability of the test (Spearman for- 
mula) is .916 (P. E., .018). This index, quite as high as that of 
most of the best standard tests, shows that with this number of 
pupils the test results in highly consistent scores. 

When .the average scores of 737 first-year pupils in schools 
E - O are compared with those by 459 second-year pupils in the 
same schools, the index of reliability (Spearman formula) is 
884 (P. E., .025). This shows with these numbers of pupils a 
high degree of consistency between the average scores from the 
first year to the second. 

From these data we are justified in concluding that the test 
is a highly reliable instrument for measuring the ability both of 
individual classes and of large groups of pupils to give the com- 
plete classification of the most common forms taught in first-year 


Latin. 
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Defects of the Test 


Several defects of the Lohr-Latshaw Test have been revealed 
by administering it to 1780 pupils. 

1. Although it measures well what is most emphasized in first- 
year Latin classes, it does not measure the knowledge necessary 
in prose composition and it seems over meticulous for that used 
most in translation. There the chief difficulty, as one Latin 
teacher reports, “is to recognize and be able to give all possibili- 
ties of one form. This test concerns only the easier part of im 
flection ability.” The scores show, however, that the test is diffi- 
cult enough for most pupils. The head of the Latin department 
in school P defends the score of his pupils by saying that in the 
first year his teachers frankly neglect drill on forms so as to find 
time for emphasizing the cultural elements of Latin. 

2. For this type of test it would seem desirable to ask for the 
classification of the pronouns as demonstrative, relative, etc. 


3. The directions should clearly demand the classification of 
verbs as regular and irregular as well as belonging to one of the 
four conjugations. Est and ferat, e. g., should of course be mark- 
ed ir, but dat should be marked ir and J. To insure that a pupil 
knows, he should mark the forms of regular verbs re. 

4. Duplicate forms of the test are needed so that improvement 
can be noted after a period of drill. 

5. Other similar tests should be devised of important though 
less commonly used forms. 

6. As the items are of uneven difficulty and importance, each 
one should be weighted. It is not likely, however, that this would 
materially modify the average score of the pupils. 

7. It is desirable that the test should be scaled — that is, the 
items should run upward by steps of known difficulty from one 
of zero, or “just not any” difficulty — so that improvement can 
be expressed in percentage. 

8. An error in one detail of classification is penalized as se- 
verely as if all were given incorrectly. Weighting for partial 
answers would remove this objection, but it would materially in- 
crease the labor of computing scores. Those who believe in ab- 
solute accuracy as the end of Latin teaching will of course not 
sympathize with this criticism. 
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IMPRINTS OF THE AENEID ON PARADISE LOST 


By WiLLarp ConNELY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Was there ever anything so delightful as the music of 
Paradise Lost! It is like that of a fine organ; has the 
fullest and deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness 
and elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end 
and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil—Cowper. 





Cowper makes a wise reservation; and is it too much to say 
that Milton learned chiefly from Virgil his music so varied? With 
the score of currents in literature which found a delta in Milton’s 
mind it may be hazard to delimit the warmth of a single tributary. 
Sensibility here depends upon our degree of immersion. Yet 
even a “wading” knowledge of the Aeneid and of Paradise Lost 
would seem to disclose enough counterparts and enough resemb- 
lances in the architectonics of epic to enable us to grant Virgil’s 
sway over the English poet a more deep-rooted factor than Cow- 
per, or even such a critic as Addison, would imply. Modern 
commentators are inclined to accord Milton a higher magnificence, 
a sublimity unattained by Virgil because the latter lacked the 
Christian tradition. By reason of sixteen hundred years’ further 
development of human progress Milton to be sure was gainer, 
but this advantage by no means freed him from his Virgilian 
footing. Of the two men, Virgil reveals the mightier intellect. 
And had they been contemporaries, the Roman’s superiority and 
his acceptance as a standard would very likely have been the more 
pronounced, for if in the Aeneid there is one thing that Virgil 
continuously proves, it is that he has the sagacity to adapt him- 
self to his times. 

Milton must have measured the dimensions of the Aeneid like 
a fussy old carpenter. True, his extension of Paradise Lost 
from ten books to twelve was an afterthought, but the less ex- 
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ternal and more vital likenesses to Virgil he no doubt planned long 
before he began to write. We may cite the double purpose of 
both authors: in the Aeneid, the voyage to Latium and the con- 
quest of Latium; in Paradise Lost, the fall of Satan and the fall 
of man. Both writers leap in medias res at the start, disregarding 
chronology to get a dramatic opening, and at this point Milton 
was so dominated by his Virgil, whom he must have known 
almost by heart, that for fifty lines he follows the Latin form of 
invocation, (covering Aen. I, 1-33). While in the recording of 
events prior to the beginning of the poem Milton does not lead 
off until he is more than half through Book V, as compared to 
Virgil who takes up such matters in Books II and III, the method 
of treatment is identical. Adam and Eve are the entranced audi- 
tors of Raphael just as Dido and her court listen spellbound to 
Aeneas’ narrative. Again, Milton learned, shall we say patterned, 
his propriety according to Virgil. In general the Englishman 
avoided humor, and at the same time he was able to avoid lowness 
or coarseness, indecorum or inelegance. But as if he desired to 
be not perfect, or as if he would quite rival the Latin in variety, 
he allowed an amusing glimpse of Eve as the solicitous housewife 
decking her table with dainties for Raphael, a distinguished 
guest ; he permitted the evil spirits, notably Belial, proud of their 
artillery, to jest at the angels. Virgil begets a smile somewhat 
broader when he shows Menoetes drying himself upon the rock 
and still more mirth, later, when old Entellus chases Dares about 
the field. But Milton, mindful of his master, seems to have taken 
his measuring-stick after two such lapses and to have drawn the 
line. 

Is it to be said that Milton was so possessed by the Augustan 
that he copied his faults? If so, in how far is the great Anglican 
to be discounted for plagiarism? First, it may be said that Vir- 
gil’s faults are neither numerous nor fatal; as for plagiarism, it 
is a word which cannot be applied to geniuses. The highest form 
of creative work is selective imitation, and it is general judgment 
in selection which marks the artist. Upon the whole Milton, like 
all his great predecessors since the dawn of time, selected well. 
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To take an example: on first reading, the athletic games in hell 
(II, 528 ff.) seem incongruous and not in keeping with the 
melancholy state of the outcast hosts; it would appear that Milton 
used the incident which Virgil details at such length in Book V 
merely because he thought games a necessary part of the epic 
structure. But Milton had a further purpose. Almost unfail- 
ingly he adapted the epic form to his thought, and in this case it 
can be seen that recreation is an altogether natural consequence 
after the adjournment of the Stygian council, during the delibera- 
tions of which no small tension must have seized the audience. 
But what is the more fundamental principle involved? To 
heighten his picture Milton is expertly employing contrast, just as 
the Roman makes his readers relax in Book V after the tragedy 
of Dido. 

Variety and contrast in Paradise Lost are brought about not- 
ably too by the relaxing expedients of the Homeric simile and the 
plural simile, which serve both to abate the pace and to delight. 
Like Virgil, Milton introduces his innumerable similes with the 
familiar “as when” (veluti), except in the shorter comparisons 
where no formal word is needed. Against a like background 
Milton uses sometimes the same simile, as in describing the 
throngs on the banks of Acheron, “thick as forest leaves that fall 
at autumn’s first frost’’ Virgil provides his disciple with “thick as 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa,” and to 
treat different aspects, as they frequently do elsewhere, both 
writers here use the double simile, Virgil expanding upon birds 
flocking shoreward from the deep, and Milton upon the sedgy 
Red Sea and Pharaoh’s engulfed army. But the ancient poet’s 
longer Homerics from eight to twenty lines, in especial similes of 
the hunt, of the wolf and sheepfold, of the winds, fire, ships, are 
repeatedly adopted in the Biblical poem, of which they make such 
a picturesque and essential part that it is plain Milton considered 
those figures an element inseparable from epic form. 

As to the characters, Milton was confronted with the more 
gigantic task because he had to generalize, to portray universal 
human experience at its inception. Still there is a grandeur of 
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generality about Aeneas, Anchises, Turnus, Dido, Drances, to 
name only a few, by which the English creator did not fail to 
profit. Satan has the energy of Turnus, Raphael the dramatic 
visualizing power which suggests that Milton must have kept to 
the front of his mind the Anchises of Aeneid VI. And assuredly 
the imperishable “dux femina facti’” and “varium et mutabile 
semper femina’’ would indicate the premeditated sisterhood of 
Dido and Eve. Moreover, Milton deftly appropriates Virgil’s 
trick of fitting the atmosphere to the occasion, as we observe when 
“Sky lour’d, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops Wept at 
completing of the mortal sin Original :’’ appears to be virtually a 
transcript of “Interea magno misceri murmure caelum incipit; 
insequitur commixta grandine nimbus’’ — the moment so tragic 
in the lives of both women. 

Virgil is more graphic both in brief portrayal of character and 
in its steady development. The minor characters in the Aeneid 
flash quickly and are gone, but their image remains; the leading 
actors reveal more of their human selves as the epic progresses, 
and they dominate our interest. Vagueness indeed Virgil has — 
can anyone be vaguer than Achates, obscurer than Lavinia? But 
is the general impression of vagueness in the characters of Para- 
dise Lost wholly attributable to an aloofness from realism which 
Milton felt he must keep by very nature of his theme? If so, 
Milton escapes the charge very handily. We are not here attempt- 
ing comparisons, we are not arguing which author was the greater, 
but in the case of those characters of Milton upon which Virgil’s 
imprint is fainter we cannot help wishing, even allowing that the 
English poet was abstract purposely, that more of the Latin’s 
electrifying definiteness had been absorbed. Upon the one hand 
take the instances of God and His Son, upon the other take Ju- 
piter, Juno, and the lesser deities. It is easy to hold that the gods 
were more individual and 'material, whereas Our Father and His 
Son are universal and spiritual, but did not the Romans devoutly 
consider their pagan gods equally spiritual, equally universal? 
God and the Son of God look down upon the earthly scene exactly 

-as Jupiter, Juno, and Venus look down. Milton adopts well the 
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ancient’s plan as to point of view. Then, he retreats into abstrac- 
tion, and except for the filial adoration and submission of the Son 
there is scarcely a notable characteristic either in Son or Father 
concrete enough to be recognized as at once both divine and 
human. Should They be so ethereal? Their speeches are too 
long, and if there be contrast it is by that very length so weakened 
as to lack the force needed for characterization. Since divinity is 
not anthropomorphic it is plain that Milton’s characters are, and 
should be, more difficult to get than Virgil’s, yet it is hardly to be 
denied that had Milton essayed a warmer, more intimate touch 
certain portions of Paradise Lost would prove more stimulating. 

Of the general epic construction and detail which the English 
poet adopts from his literary ancestor no part is more sedulously 
patterned than the dialogue. If Milton kept constantly in mind 
his subject, Virgil never forgot either his subject or his charac- 
ters’ development. But that uneasy feeling which led Cowper 
at the end of his note on Paradise Lost to admit that perhaps 
Virgil was a contender for honors with Milton as a master of. 
variety, that feeling would have been less indecisive had he 
examined at the moment the dialogue of the Aeneid. Fascinating 
as is Book IX in the modern poem, the dialogue is mechanical for 
two reasons: the quotations are uniformly long and the inter- 
spersed passages are uniformly short and slight, actionless. Virgil 
bequeathed Milton his “dixit,” “dixerat,” his “vix ea dicta,” but 
not his “Iuppiter haec paucis.”” In Paradise Lost (not only in 
the typical instance of Book IX but throughout) it is everlastingly 
“non .. . contra pauca refert.” In the exchange of views be- 
tween Adam and Eve you wonder at times whether the listener 
does not nod, and occasionally you feel that he ought to interrupt. 
Nor do we readily recall in Milton those fine bursts of vibrant 
character such as Turnus’ reply to Drances, or Dido’s rage at the 
deviating Aeneas. Too often there is a certain supinity, if not a 
static quality, about the characters in English, not merely about 
Adam and Eve, but discernible in most of the fiends and angels. 

Satan’s words in soliloquy are fitting, and masterly, no less 
effective for their length. Here, however, Milton is reminiscent 
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not of Virgil but of Shakespeare, whose villains — Iago, Richard 
III, Edmund, the Bastard in King John, and the rest —are 
memorable in similar scenes. If the artistic character triumph 
of Paradise Lost is Satan it cannot be said that he, at any rate, 
fails to develop. Fear of the devil’s baleful approach is the 
haunting charm of Milton’s epic. Did the author not grasp the 
value of such an overshadowing influence, so pervasive, so ever 
imminent, withal so conducive to epic unity, from none other 
source than the Juno of the Aeneid? Both Juno and Satan 
appear as the trouble-makers at the very beginning of the poems, 
both are ubiquitous, subject only to one Supreme Ruler. In 
methods of operation, of course, the two are quite distinct, for 
Juno exerts her powers through a broad variety of agents, while 
Satan, though he marshals all his lieutenants for the battle against 
God, believes that his invasion of Eden to be well done must be 
done by himself alone. It is true that Lucifer sends his repre- 
sentatives, Sin and Death, to succeed him upon the earth, but he 
so decides only after he has carried out his principal plan. He is 
awesomely isolated. Books III, IV, IX, and X, perhaps the most 
moving in Paradise Lost, Satan commands, as the independent 
protagonist, stealth personified. He appears in long soliloquys, 
for hundreds of lines he translates himself from one vantage 
point to another. Juno on the contrary is never so continuously 
before us —in his matchless artistry Virgil is too governed by 
variety for that. 

Mention of a possible forerunner of Satan leads to examination 
of his aides. Without trying to make every character in Milton 
accept its prototype from Virgil — for that would be not only 
ungenerous to Milton, but would be indeed on my part to brandish 
hammer and nails and saw and chisel — it may be observed briefly 
that Mammon echoes traits of Pygmalion, Belial is another 
Drances, and Moloch presents the elaborate inhumanity of Mezen- 
tius. The opening scenes of the English epic give the author a 
rare chance to portray individuals by contrast, and he so vivifies 
mentally the members of the congress of fiends that they take the 
reader strikingly in the manner of Virgil. Why do such charac- 
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ters impress? It is human nature to be more interested by culti- 
vated wickedness than by absolute goodness. We all have our 
hamartia, and the contemplation of those whom we like to pro- 
nounce greater sinners than ourselves is our wholesome catharsis. 
We achieve a certain admiration for Gabriel, Ithuriel, Raphael, 
Michael, but the pace of the epic cannot fail to slacken during 
portions of the angel scenes, just as the Aeneid declines in tempo 
when the gods intervene. There is less suspense when we know 
that the angels in nearly all instances are invincible (we are 
almost gratified when Satan gets into Eden despite them), and 
correspondingly interest often ebbs when Virgil’s gods interfere 
with the turn of human events. For all that, the variety lent by 
both angels and gods is pleasing. By the similarity of the two 
superhuman sects Milton was definitely helped, and in no case 
more notably than by the descent of Raphael (Book V), when he 
comes to warn Adam and Eve of the future and to recount the 
past. Here Milton goes direct to Aeneid IV, 238-58, and in 
twice the number of lines he brings Raphael to earth after the 
manner of Mercury’s descent, and ends with “Like Maia’s son he 
stood” . . But there is this important difference between the 
gods and the angels: the angels are all righteous, the gods are or 
are not as the occasion suits. Again Virgil’s variety. What is 
the comparative result in the two epics? Plainly, whatever Milton 
loses in variety he in large measure makes up by greater force of 
contrast. Except Adam and Eve, every character in Paradise 
Lost is either thoroughly good or thoroughly bad. The fiends 
from Lucifer down stand sharply and constantly distinct from 
God and the lesser exponents of right. If the scenes with the 
devil and his host in hell are less vivid, less stirring than Aeneas’ 
tour amid the shades (and certainly Milton has no character so 
acutely drawn as old Charon), there is at least never any doubt 
as to the morals and the purposes of Beelzebub and of each of the 
other infernal spirits. As stated above, the English poet drew 
traits for his sub-devils from the Latin’s earthly figures. Belial — 
“to nobler deeds timorous and slothful; yet he pleased the ear”; 
Drances — “larga quidem, semper tibi copia fandi tum cum bella 
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manus poscunt.” Moloch — “sceptred king . . . the strongest 
and the fiercest spirit That fought in heaven”; Mezentius — 
“superbo imperio et saevis tenuit armis.” Mammon — “This 


desert soil Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; Nor want 
we skill or art, from whence to raise magnificence” ; Pygmalion— 
“auri caecus amore.”” And there may be added the physical like- 
ness Milton draws of Beelzebub to Virgil’s Atlas. Finally,though 
we can hardly detect much of Aeneas in the Miltonic work, there 
are certain repeated resemblances between Michael’s sword and 
the Trojan’s spear; the modern kept a steady eye on panoply, 
which is really bound up with character in the large. 

Milton’s handling of tragic episodes invites scrutiny of what 
he drew from the ancient. Naturally we select as typical the 
likeness of incident in Aeneid IV to that in Paradise Lost IX. 
The protagonist is the woman. Eve’s beauty has much in com- 
mon with Dido’s, and the willfulness of both tends to the same 
climactic fatality, except that in the English epic the seduction is 
the climax of the whole poem while the climax of Dido’s sin is 
merely episodic. Dido’s preliminary discussions with Anna point 
in the same direction as Eve’s pleadings with Adam to let her 
wander off alone, with this difference: Anna seconds Dido’s desire 
whereas Adam is stubbornly reluctant to give into his mate. Juno 
here plays the part of Satan in so far as she is the motivator and 
inciter who makes the act inevitable. Of fitness of the setting to 
the deed mention has already been made, and it is now in order 
to add that the discomfiture of Nature in Paradise Lost is drawn 
both when Eve falls and when Adam gives in later. Throughout 
each episode the authors employ Homeric simile freely, and some 
of the finest descriptive bits, as the lines on morning and the 
woodland scenes — all in high contrast to the impending evil, are 
found in both. Milton’s magnificent description of the serpent, 
however, II, 498-504, is from Aeneid V, 84-90, and in substance 
is practically a reprint. To look for points of contact between 
the snaky Satan and Aeneas is hardly flattering to the father of 
the Romans, yet it must be said that once the gods admonished 
Aeneas to set sail he lost scarcely more time than the serpent him- 
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self in getting “back to the thicket.’’ As to climaxes within the 
episode, if we consider Virgil to have two (Dido’s fall and her 
suicide), Milton in this respect does not follow, but puts his 
highest point (Eve’s fall) a little more than half way through 
the book. This method is simpler, and interest in the anti-climax 
is little lessened. 

Another tragic account in which the Englishman borrows 
largely from the Aeneid is the war between God and Lucifer. 
Because of the story within a story our thoughts unavoidably 
recur to Aeneid II, though we look in vain for such graphic 
character portrayal as Virgil attains in Pyrrhus, Laocoon, Sinon, 
Priam. The panorama of Milton’s hosts of heaven in martial 
array is reminiscent rather of the last hundred lines in Aeneid 
VII. There is nothing so tremendous in Virgil as that final 
swallowing up of the foes of God. Virgil had to carry on his 
war tooth and nail, man for man, until the fight narrowed down 
at last to the two champions. To digress a moment, the down- 
ward plunge of Satan’s army was destined to have a curious 
parallel in history: the calamitous fall of the French cavalry into 
the unseen ditch at Waterloo. 

A mass of lesser detail, which in accumulation disclosed how 
profoundly Milton studied the great Augustan, now presents 
itself. It is worth remark that both Virgil and Milton them- 
selves speak in the course of their epics. The modern did so 
perhaps only after he had discovered the propriety of self-expres- 
sion in such a poem. Poignant pathos resides in Milton’s refer- 
ence to his blindness, in Book III which begins “Hail, holy light!” 
But Virgil employs personal observation with yet higher artistry. 
With terrific climactic effect his “Fortunati ambo!” caps the 
Nisus and Euryalus tragedy, one of the most memorable in all 
literature. Another imprint of Virgil, still plainer, concerns the 
lines on the descent to hell and the ascent therefrom: Aeneid VI, 
126-8 finds repetition in the difficulties of Satan to gain the earth 
and the ease with which he goes down on his return, “the prim- 
rose way to the everlasting bonfire.” Milton’s doglike fidelity in 
following his master is eminently seen in his repeated lines on the 
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sunrise. Neither writer ever misses a chance to salute the “rose- 
ate dawn’’— in epic it must never rain at daybreak. And we 
must accord the modern a rare sense of selection in appropriating 
the lines in Aeneid VI on Tartarus and Phlegethon; with equal 
vividness Milton assigns these lines to Michael in Book XI, 
wherein Adam views world-misery. Yet Milton seldom gives 
lengthy detail in the Virgilian manner except in Book IV, and 
there the sensuous depicting of Eden has more the style of the 
Georgics. It is true, however, that both epics contain catalogues 
of names — Virgil his several lists of warriors, Milton his roster 
of evil spirits, and his veritable ark of animals, rather tediously 
enumerated. As to mythological allusions in a Christian epic, 
the fact that they are an element of beauty is reason enough to 
admit them. Mythology belongs to all epic, and classic allusions 
lend variety. Virgil has scraps of tradition which he expanded 
by his vigorous invention, and Milton did likewise; the latter 
quite as readily perceived the fitness of such invention in epic. 
For example, Virgil knew the legend of the wanderers eating 
their tables — of that he made an unforgettable pair of incidents ; 
Milton found in Scripture the eating of the apple, and upon that 
shred he built his most dramatic episode. 

It remains to consider briefly the arrangement of the books and 
the endings in both poems, with devices for introductions, sus- 
pense, and climax. While Milton must avoid much of Virgil’s 
realism he leans heavily on the ancient, we have tried to show, 
for general epic construction and for such detail as simile and 
allusion. The English poet determined his keel, the triumph of 
God, even as he saw the keel of the Aeneid to be the triumph of 
Aeneas. And as he pictured Adam the human race in general, 
so Virgil made Aeneas the race of civilization. Virgil invoked 
the muses Erato and Calliope, his successor called forth the 
heavenly muse and chiefly, the Spirit. But a more interesting 
reinvocation takes place at the outset of the seventh book of 
each epic. Milton there asks Urania to descend because the locus 
of the poem is changing from heaven to earth, while Virgil has 
“Nunc age, Erato,” because his radical change of scheme from 
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the wanderings to the final landing makes a renewal of the invo- 
cation fit. 

In variety of arrangement of the books and in neversagging 
suspense Virgil excels. It must be remembered, however, that 
Milton’s theme does not demand the unflagging, rising, tightening 
suspense called for by the events of the Aeneid. Yet Paradise 
Lost suffers by three books of anticlimax, while the Aeneid gains 
in artistry by its zenithal finish. There is consummate skill in 
keeping Aeneas separated from Turnus until the final encounter, 
and there is likewise admirable craftsmanship in avoiding the 
meeting of Eve and the serpent for nine books. Although it 
descends in interest, Book X is essential because we are eager to 
know what befalls Satan and Adam and Eve. Likewise another 
hundred lines, if not another book, of the Aeneid, would satisfy 
the curiosity of many as to what Aeneas does consequent upon 
the hour of victory. But the last two books of Paradise Lost 
contain rather too much of the familiar narrative of the Penta- 
teuch to be enlivening. They lack that divine appeal Virgil 
attained in his lines centering upon “tu Marcellus eris,” albeit 
Roman history was as familiar to Romans as the Old Testament 
to English readers. The unchronological order of the books at 
each beginning has been noted. Virgil gets more variety and 
more clearness by confining his prior events to two books, but the 
prolonged visit of Raphael to Adam and Eve, stupendous as most 
of the angel’s recounting looms, carries monotony. 

The final point is that both epics end happily: the one, through 
achievement of a goal; the other, through comfort by repentance 
and supplication. 








AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CRITIC ON VERGIL’S 
MILITARY SCIENCE 





By A. D. Fraser 
Jamestown College 


It is scarce worth one’s while giving utterance to the truism 
that no Roman poet has been dissected so ruthlessly as has 
Vergil. As is perfectly well known, his diction and style have 
been subjected to every imaginable test; his religious and philos- 
ophical views have been thoroughly exploited ; his claim to origin- 
ality has frequently been called in question, and just as often 
stoutly vindicated. Scholars have, likewise, put. Vergil to exam- 
ination as to his knowledge of law, history, and science; of sea- 
manship and navigation; of government and statecraft. After 
the fashion of the modern detective bureau, they have pried into 
Vergil’s past ; they have discovered who his most intimate friends 
and associates were ; and they have investigated the circumstances 
attending his death. Indeed, it is no trifling matter for the 
student of antiquity merely to keep in touch with the most im- 
portant of Vergilian studies. 

Nor have all the lucubrations concerning Vergil which we find 
on the shelves of our Classical libraries been elaborated within 
the course of the last hundred years. To such an extent has he 
who shares with Lucretius the foremost place in the Roman 
literary world affected the imagination and the soul of humanity 
that scarce an age has elapsed since the times of Carvilius Pictor 
and Octavius Avitus, down even to this present, that has not 
boasted its Vergilian commentator or interpreter. And the pro- 
cess, humanly speaking, is likely to continue as long as man 
‘remains a sentient being upon earth. The purpose of this paper 
is to call attention to the estimate of the Mantuan’s knowledge 
concerning, and skill in depicting, military tactics and strategy, 
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which is pronounced by a well-nigh forgotten critic of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The name of Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764), Italian philos- 
opher, critic, and littérateur, was deservedly great in his day and 
generation, though his works are now little known or read even 
in his native Italy. A man of wide knowledge, a traveller of 
encyclopaedic mind and catholic tastes—he might well have 
been termed the Varro of modern Europe. Algarotti, moreover, 
appears to have known everybody worth knowing: within the 
circle of his friends were included Voltaire — who called him his 
cher cygne de Padoue, the elder Pitt, the distinguished war- 
lords Generals Keith and Schwerin, Augustus III of Poland, and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. By Frederick he was appointed 
a count of Prussia in 1740 and court chamberlain in 1747. Dy- 
ing in the fifty-second year of his age, Algarotti left to posterity 
a large body of published works, which include seventeen Epistles 
in Verse, Odes, and Sonnets. His prose writings comprise the 
famous Neutonianismo per le dame, based on Newton’s studies in 
optics, Saggi sopra le belle arti, a series of brilliant essays on the 
fine arts, also Travels in Russia, Letters on the Military Science 
of Machiavelli, Military Discourses, Familiar Letters. The whole, 
printed in the Leghorn edition of his writings, makes up eight 
duodecimo volumes. 

The publications of Algarotti made no little impression on the 
erudite element in the Europe of his day. His Neutonianismo 
was very shortly translated into Russian by Prince Cantemir, 
while within twenty years from the time of the Count’s death half 
a dozen of his works appeared in an English garb, the Military 
Discourses and Letters on the Military Science of Machiavelli 
being published in 1784 (Dublin: Bryne) under the title, Letters 
Military and Political. One of the lengthiest of these “Dis- 
courses” (Dublin edition, Let. XV, pp. 136-152), On the Military 
Science of Vergil, presents a critical examination of Vergil’s 
knowledge of the art of warfare as it manifests itself in the IX 
and XI Books of the Aeneid. The Letter is addressed formally 
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to the Marquis Paolucci and is of uncertain date, though prob- 
ably composed prior to the year 1759. The important res mili- 
ares of Books II, X, and XII of the Aeneid are totally disregarded 
by the author, who presumably regards them as partaking too 
much of the duello element to be worthy of a military critic‘s con- 
sideration. 

The appraisement of Vergil’s military art which Algarotti 
makes is, for two reasons, one of peculiar interest and value. (1) 
Apart from his practical study of the science of war — he had 
again and again observed and discussed the evolutions of the 
Prussian army, at that time the best in Europe — he possessed 
an intimate knowledge of all the ancient writers who touch upon 
the topic of warfare, and quotes, as his English translator enum- 
erates, Homer, Xenophon, Plutarch, Arrian, Diodorus, Josephus, 
Appian, Polybius, Thucydides, Vegetius, Seneca, Tacitus, Caesar, 
Cicero, Vitruvius, and others, in confirmation of his theses. (2) 
Although displaying a keen and shrewd faculty of observation, 
the theories of Algarotti on military science are not markedly in 
advance of those of his age. Indeed, his point of view inclines to 
the conservative — and he lived in the eighteenth century. Na- 
poleon and his new strategy were yet to come; the merits of the 
rifle in warfare were still unappreciated; and the text-books of 
army-officers were Vegetius and Polybius! The ideal of the 
commander was the building up of a unit which might rival the 
old Roman legion, and serious proposals had actually been made 
to revive the use of the catapulta and ballista. If we discount, 
then, the purely modern elements of warfare —the awkward 
firelock musket and the clumsy cannon which often proved more 
formidable to friend than foe — it is to be readily seen that the 
battles of the ages of Vergil and Algarotti must have had an 
infinitely greater number of points of resemblance than had the 
campaigns of the eighteenth century with, e. g., the World War. 
The situation is lucidly expressed by Algarotti himself: “Does it 
appear,” he writes, “that the invention of gunpowder has intro- 
duced any universal changes in the military system? Our armies 
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march at present in the same manner, and with the same pre- 
cautions, as those of the ancients; our orders of battle are the 
same; we put in practice the same stratagems; and we encamp, 
or at least we should encamp, as they did. Nothing is changed in 
the fundamental principles of war. Put in the place of the cata- 
pultae and the ballistae our cannon and our mortars, and all is 
parallel” (Letters Milit., XXXI, pp. 238, 239). It was thus a 
relatively simple matter for the Count, speaking as a military 
critic, to think himself back into the Vergilian environment. 

Algarotti was conversant with the work of Marshal Puysegur, 
Observations on the Military Science of Homer, and he marvels 
that, amidst all the wealth of eulogy lavished upon the Greek poet, 
the author of the Aeneid receives no word of mention. Certainly, 
great things are to be expected of Vergil; for was not war the 
profession of the Romans? “And it was the common topic of 
discourse at Rome, as commerce and maritime affairs are at 
Cadiz, the theatre at Paris, and politics in London” (op. cit., p. 
150). Likewise, the most intimate friends of the poet were sol- 
diers — Pollio, Varus, Maecenas, even Horace, who held the 
rank of tribune at Philippi. The Count, therefore, considers it 
incumbent upon him to examine two of the most militant of the 
Books of the Aeneid with a view to determining the merits or 
demerits of Vergil as a portrayer of war (op. cit., pp. 138 ff.). 

Much skill is manifested by Aeneas — that is, by Vergil — in 
the fortifying of his permanent camp, before leaving his followers 
to seek aid from Evander. It is guarded on the one side by the 
stream of the Tiber, on the other by a ditch and a rampart flanked 
by towers: 


On the rampart’s left side — for the right is guarded 
by the river — the hardy soldiers have set their oppos- 
ing line, hold the broad trenches, and on the high towers 
stand sorrowing (IX, 468-71).* 


Furthermore, good generalship is displayed by Aeneas in forti- 


1 These rendering follow, with slight variations, the version of H. Rushton 
Fairclough, Loeb Classical Library. 
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fying an outpost in the neighbourhood, which is strengthened by 
a watch-tower : 


High above them loomed a tower, with lofty bridges, 
posted on vantage-ground (IX, 530-1). 


The wisdom of Aeneas is further shown by his strict injunc- 
tions to his army to remain purely on the defensive within the 
lines, and to shun open warfare: 


For so at his departure, Aeneas, bravest of warriors, 
had charged; were aught to chance meanwhile, they 
should not dare to array their line or trust the field; let 
them but guard camp and walls, secure behind their 
mound (IX, 40-43). 


But the art of Vergil must needs manifest itself on the side of 
the Latins none the less. Turnus, naturally, will take the aggres- 
sive, relying on his own superiority of force, and on the effect of 
Aeneas’ absence on the morale of the Trojans. In the hope of 
cutting off the strangers’ retreat, he seeks to destroy their ships; 
and although the latter are in a protected position, he succeeds in 
firing them: 


Hard by the camp’s side lay the fleet, fenced about 
with mounds and the flowing river; this he assails, call- 
ing for fire to his exulting comrades, and with hot haste 
fills his hand with a blazing pine (IX, 69-72). 


But what avails the might of even the doughty Turnus against 
craft which unite in themselves the qualities of automatically- 
operated submarines and light cruisers? Foiled in this quarter, 
he defers the general attack on the camp till the following morn- 
ing, meanwhile making full preparations. After completely in- 
vesting the post, he stations cavalry-pickets before the gates, who 
employ — in lieu of star-shells and “flares’’ — large bonfires by 
which to watch the movements of the enemy. Behind are placed 
fourteen companies to stand guard in turn: 


Meanwhile charge is given to Messapus to blockade 
the gates with posted sentries, and to encircle the battle- 
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ments with fires. Twice seven Rutulians are chosen to 
guard the walls with soldiers, and on each attend an 
hundred men, purple-plumed and sparkling with gold. 
To and fro they rush and take their turns (IX, 159-64). 


But the Trojans, too, are on the watch. The guard at the 
different avenues of approach are reinforced, the gates inspected 
and, above all, communications made between the works: 


On this scene the Trojans look forth from the ram- 
part above, as in arms they hold the summit; in tremb- 
ling haste they test the gates and bridges and battle- 
ments, sword in hand (IX, 168-71). 


Thus they await the dawn. At sun-rise Turnus begins the as- 
sault, which he presses, as Algarotti styles it, with a skill worthy 
of a Poliorcetes or a Vauban. The sappers, whose province it is 
to fill in the ditch and undermine the rampart, are sheltered by a 
testudo, while a frontal attack is made elsewhere on the walls. 
Everywhere repulsed, however, the Latins withdraw to sweep 
the ramparts by means of darts and javelins, after the fashion of 
a modern “artillery preparation.” Even then, only the company 
commanded by Turnus in person meets with any success; he 
carries the post and fires the wooden tower: 


First Turnus flung a blazing torch and made fast its 
fire on the side; this, fanned by the wind, seized the 
planks and lodged in the gateways it consumed (IX, 
535-37). 

Hard-pressed by this coup of the Rutulian leader, the Trojans 
have recourse to a two-fold sortie which somewhat improves their 
position momentarily. But the heroic Turnus rallies his forces, 
counter-attacks sharply, and hurls the Dardanians back with 
heavy losses. In a frenzy of rage he follows them even within 
the walls and thence — after performing, Berserk-like, mighty 
prodigies of valour — he safely escapes by swimming the Tiber, 
and rejoins his army. But he fails to combine method with his 
madness ; why has he neglected the simple expedient of throwing 
open the Trojan gate? 
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If forthwith the victor had taken thought to burst the 
bars perforce and let in his comrades at the gates, that 
day had been the last for the war and the (Trojan) na- 
tion (IX, 757-59). 

Ultimately, Aeneas arrives with a strong detachment of cavalry 
and succeeds in raising the siege. Open campaigning soon takes 
the place of the operations of close investment and the concomi- 
tant defensive moves: ere long the Trojan army is on the march 
towards the capital of king Latinus. Aeneas demonstrates here 
the excellence of his generalship by leading the infantry across 
the mountains, while the cavalry follows by way of the plain, 
reconnoitring parties being dispatched in all directions: 


Aeneas — so rumour tells, and scouts sent forth re- 
port the tidings true — has insolently (from the Rutu- 
lian point of view) thrown forward his light-armed 
horse, to sweep the plains; himself, o’erpassing the 
ridge, marches by the mountain’s lonely steeps upon the 
town (XI, 511-14). 


However, Turnus, who almost matches Aeneas in cunning, lays 
an ambush for the Trojans in a mountain pass, while he gives 
orders to Messapus, the Amazon-like Camilla, and the other cav- 
alry leaders to assail the horsemen of Aeneas in the plain. In de- 
picting the ensuing engagement, Vergil, as Algarotti aptly points 
out, employs colours all his own; “for Homer, in all his battles, 
never mentions a word of cavalry, but brings only chariots and 
infantry into the field.” Presently Camilla falls and the Trojan 
horse wins the day. The Latins, in dread alike of a flank-attack 
and of having their communications cut, retire in good order 
from the mountain. Without delay the Trojans follow, pitch 
their camp near the city of Latinus and draw a line of circum- 
vallation. The purely strategical element of the poem is now 
exhausted; the war and the narrative conclude with the single- 
combat in which Aeneas slays his rival, but with the details of 
this the military critic is not concerned. 

What, then, is the final judgment pronounced by Count Alga- 
rotti on Vergil’s skill in military matters? He finds that he in- 
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deed “falls short of Homer in invention and fancy; but he goes 
far beyond him in science . . . and there are many passages 
where he shows in particular a profound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the military art.”’ In short, Vergil appears to be well 
versed in all the departments of ancient warfare. He under- 
stands the proper tactics of defense and attack; the method of 
constructing the castra; of marching an army; of reaping the full 
fruits of victory. In respect to no branch of the service is his 
knowledge deficient. The concluding words of Count Algarotti 
are as follows: “It will be found, on an attentive examination of 
their merits, that Vergil was not less skilled in the art of war 
than Homer; and that he deserves the encomium passed on him 
by our sovereign poet, of joining the graces to an universal 
knowledge: 


FE, quel savio gentil, che tutto seppe.”’ 








DERIVATIVE TEACHING. HOW? WHAT? 


By A. W. SMALLEY 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


How shall we teach derivatives ? 


1. By growth. The teacher whose knowledge of etymology is 
constantly growing will be so full of the subject that he cannot 
help teaching it. He will not have to seek ways of teaching; these 
will press upon him from every side, suggested by his reading, his 
conversation, his experience, and by the questions and contribu- 
tions of his pupils. To grow in accurate knowledge he must have 
access to one or more trustworthy books. The three dictionaries 
are in the main reliable. I refer to the New International, the 
New Standard and the Century. Yet they do not always agree, 
and it is unsafe to consult only one if the least doubt remains. 
To illustrate: The New International says the second elemerit 
of aeroplane is from the Latin planus, and the word thus becomes 
a hybrid meaning airplane. The New Standard derives the 
second element from the Greek planes, a wanderer, the whole 
word meaning air-wanderer. This is doubtless the correct ety- 
mology, the confusion with the noun plane being almost inevitable 
especially as the words monoplane and biplane came into use. 
In another case the International is right and the Standard wrong. 
This is in the etymology of contention. The International de- 
rives the main element from tendere, the Standard from tenere, 
plainly an error. What is a final authority? For those who are 
fortunate enough to have access to the New English Oxford 
Dictionary the answer to this question is plain, except for words 
and meanings originating since the dates of issue of the various 
volumes. The Etymological Dictionary of Walter Skeat, 1909 
and 1910 editions, is thoroly trustworthy and easy of access. 
Weekiey’s Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, 1920, 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. is a more recent and less accessible book 
intended for the educated man as distinguished from the scholar. 

2. By confession. Questions are constantly arising in the class- 
room, questions which test the extent and accuracy of the 
teacher’s knowledge. For his own soul’s sake he must acknowl- 
edge his ignorance when he does not know, or say he is not 
sure when he really is not sure. Sometimes it is best to look 
up an etymology on the spot; sometimes it is better to promise 
a report for the following day. But even more for the sake of 
his pupils should a teacher be ready to confess ignorance. If 
the pupils see that the teacher is a student, tho further advanced, 
they will almost inevitably be attracted to the subject. 

3. By enthusiasm. If a teacher is growing in knowledge, and 
using this knowledge in the class room, he cannot fail to be en- 
thusiastic, and the class will catch his fire. They will respond 
with an interest which will carry over from the study of ety- 
mology to the other work of the Latin classroom. In this way 
time taken for derivative study is more than made good by the 
rapidity with which the rest of the work is done. 

I have stressed these three points, elements of all good teach- 
ing as well as of derivative teaching, not because classroom 
methods and devices are not important, but because they are 
of secondary importance. A growing teacher cannot teach the 
same way in any two semesters. He will sometimes devise a 
new method, or adapt one from others. He will sometimes 
stumble upon a new way of teaching. But he will always make 
new use of an old method simply because he has grown and 
cannot do things twice in the same way. 

Before leaving the question how? I shall mention a few me- 
thods that have proved useful. There are the three ways of 
keeping a notebook suggested in the Latin syllabus for second- 
ary schools published by the University of the State of New 
York, and illustrated on page 382 of D’Ooge’s Elements of Latin. 
All three call for listing words under their Latin originals. In 
addition, one suggests defining the English derivatives ; another, 
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illustrating the derivatives by English sentences. A class may be 
given a word from the lesson, such as “pater,” and told to find 
a definite number of English derivatives, a number which should 
include all common words. Care should be taken not to give 
too long an assignment for thoro work in class, and at least at 
first, to indicate the various possible bases or stems, or those from 
which derivatives will be accepted in class. “Pater,” depending 
on the advancement of a class, would justify the use of one or 
more of these bases, “patr—,” “patern—,” “patron—,” “‘pa- 
trici—,” “patrimoni—,” “paternitat—,’”’ as well as the related 
“patria.” Give definite instructions as to how to go about this 
search for derivatives by explaining how to find such words in 
the regular dictionaries and in Skeat, and how to interpret the 
statements of etymology found in these books. Occasionally, 
or daily, I have assigned one Latin word to one pupil, with the 
request that before class he place on the board a list of all Eng- 
lish derivatives he can find. This tests his knowledge of what 
constitutes a derivative, and his ability to find them. With the 
pupil’s list on the board I have discussed with the class the 
history and meaning of some of the words, slurring the rarer 
and less important derivatives. The class was held responsible 
for the words explained. This method makes certain that each 
pupil understands what is being done, a thing we must not take 
for granted. One of my pupils, in giving derivatives from vir, 
reported a number of English words containing the syllable man, 
such as manage. Another reported a number of words having 
the meaning of a Latin word but coming from many different 
sources. At times I have myself placed on the board a list of 
English words derived from some known Latin word, to show 
the pupils the possibilities in the way of less obvious derivatives. 
Under terra, for example, I included such words as terrier, inter, 
Terre Haute, and tureen. Use may be made of trade-names, 
and advertisements, such as terra-derma-lax and Ceresota. 


What derivatives shall we teach? 
We cannot teach the full nomenclature of the other high 
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school subjects, and in my opinion we should not go out of our 
way to cover all the ground possible. Except in the case of 
particular studies, such as algebra, the pursuit of which may be 
required of all pupils in a certain school, we cannot be sure what 
nomenclatures our Latin pupils will need. If we decided — par- 
don the digression, — we should be in the same position as our 
“practical” friends, who argue that “practical” studies must form 
the solid frame work of every high school student’s work, when in 
nine cases out of ten neither they, nor the pupil nor any one else, 
knows what will be practical for him. 

Another difficulty is this. Suppose we try to teach the nomen- 
clature of algebra. As a result of an investigation into the 
etymology of algebraic words, and the place their Latin origi- 
nals first appear in our Latin text-books, I reached this con- 
clusion: If we stick to the vocabulary of any ordinary first- 
year Latin book, we cannot teach effectively in lb, more than 
about 21% of the algebraic words, nor more than about 56% in 
both Ib and la. Most of our effort comes too late to be of any real 
use to the pupil in his algebra class. It is evidently impossible 
to remedy this situation appreciably, with any text-book or with 
none. 

In my opinion, the only coérdiation of much value, which we 
can develop, is with English. Even this cannot be with any 
particular English book, or course, or work. It must be with 
English in general. Until we know what words occur most 
frequently in English, and until we have a Latin lexicon which 
will show all English derivatives from each Latin word, we can- 
not know just what to teach, nor can a text-book be written with 
this object in view. Fortunately the investigations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League have helped, and will help us. Thorndike’s 
word-count has progressed far enough to tell us, in groups, the 
ten thousand most common words in the English language and 
it will soon show us the next fifteen thousand words. See Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher’s Word Book, 1921, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The work centering in Chicago, and based on the 
New English Oxford Dictionary, will give us Latin and Greek 
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derivative lexicons, as well as a numerical count by sources of the 
non-classical English words. Pending the results of these in- 
vestigations, we must content ourselves with teaching derivatives 
from words found in our first-year books, and from such words 
in the texts of the later years as may seem to each of us most 
worth while. Help in determining the best words may be secured 
from the appendix to Skeat’s 1910 American edition, the parts 
entitled “Select List of Latin Words” and “Select List of Greek 
Words.” We should pay attention to all prefixes from the out- 
set, and later to a few suffixes. The study of prefixes is direct 
coordination with work in most English courses. 

In derivative teaching there is need of two cautions. First, 
we should be reasonably accurate without being pedantic. We 
should not say that transpose comes from ponere. Without 
going into a lengthy explanation, we may say that it comes from 
a Greek word which was used in the low Latin as the equivalent 
of ponere. We should not say that patriot comes from the Latin, 
nor should we confuse the main elements in deserve and reserve. 
Above all we must beware of the false derivations common in 
popular publications, and even in text-books and teachers’ jour- 
nals. To illustrate: Two times, once in a text-book on sewing, 
I have seen thimble traced to thumb and bell. The ending is 
a suffix and has no connexion with bell. In the November, 
1922, Journal of the National Education Association, page 358, 
a derivation is quoted from the Christian Science Monitor. 
News is traced to the NEWS of the weathervane. There is 
no basis in fact for this fanciful etymology. 

Second, even with the youngest pupils we should teach the 
distinction between cognates and derivatives. Confusion at this 
point is subversive of all clear thinking. To say that acre is 
related to ager is not wise, unless we show that like two brothers 
they are both sprung from one parent, that acre is not a child 
of ager despite its modern spelling. 

I am not one of those who think that derivative teaching is 
the primary and final justification for the study of Latin. In 
grading nineteen objectives of Latin teaching in the American 
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Classical League’s Score Card for Evaluating the Objectives in 
the Teaching of Latin, I placed three objectives at the top, a 
fourth in second place, and a knowledge of derivatives fifth in 
the scale. But I am enthusiastic about its value and interest. 
Let me quote the words of Mr. Skeat, to be found at the very 
end of the preface to the first edition of his dictionary. “The 
speech of a man is, in fact, influenced by physical laws, or in 
other words, by the working of divine power. It is therefore 
possible to pursue the study of language in a spirit of reverence 
similar to that in which we study what are called the works of 
nature; and by the aid of that spirit we may gladly perceive a 
new meaning in the sublime line of our poet Coleridge, ‘Earth, 
with her thousand voices, praises God’.” 








THE CLASSICS AND MODERN LIFE 


Address by Sir FrepericK Kenyon, Director of the 
British Museum, at the dinner at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, Wednesday evening, Feb. 21, 1923. 


You have done me the honor of inviting me to come to Ameri- 
ca to speak to you with regard to the position of classical studies 
in modern education. If I were to regard this as a merely personal 
invitation, I should be grateful indeed, but overwhelmed. I have 
no new gospel to preach, and no such gifts of eloquence as might 
adorn and make more persuasive the old gospel. I should feel 
myself something of an imposter in coming so far as your 
guest to say to you things which you know already, and of which 
you have many eloquent exponents in your own country. But 
I am emboldened if I may regard myself as the accredited 
representative of British scholarship, empowered to bring you 
a fraternal greeting from your English colleagues, and to 
typify the cordiality and the sense of comradeship with which 
we join you in (I will not say the defence, for that is too 
negative and half-hearted a word, but in) the advocacy of the 
cause which we have at heart, and which we believe to be so 
vital for the civilization of the world. 

Such a message I am authorized to bring you by my colleagues 
of the Classical Association in England; and in standing up 
among you I do not feel solitary. However feebly and inade- 
quately I may put into words my confession of faith, I know that 
in substance I am speaking for the great company of those who in 
the British Isles desire to maintain and to emphasize the position 
of the classics in national education; and remember that that 
does not mean only those who are professionally engaged in 
teaching the classics, but includes a great multitude of men who, 
whatever may be their special occupation in life — politics, com- 
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merce, law, history, philosophy, mathematics, natural sciences — 
believe that in Greek and Latin there is a peculiar quality, a 
peculiar excellence, which we could not lose without impover- 
ishing every other element in our spiritual and intellectual devel- 
opment. 

In all the discussions which have occupied the last twenty 
years, in which we and others of this generation have been 
engaged, one fact has appeared more and more clearly, that it 
is no question of antiquarian knowledge or of dead languages 
with which we are dealing. We cannot repeat too often or 
too emphatically that the languages and literatures of Greece 
and Rome are living languages and literatures, quite as truly 
as French or German or Italian; that they are even more deeply 
intertwined in our intellectual being than any modern language. 
that they have a message for us today as living and actual as 
any modern language. It is not merely that they are the root 
out of which our modern literatures, our modern civilization, 
have grown. If that were all, we might leave them aside, and 
be content with the later shoots that have grown from that stem. 
But in many respects they have not been superseded by their 
offspring. For much of the best in human thought and in 
human action you must still go to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. 

It is this amazing modernity, coupled with their amazing ex- 
cellence, that constitutes the claim of the classics on us today. 
It is not a paradox, but almost a truism, to say that the best 
Greek and Roman literature is nearer akin to us than anything 
that was written between the second and the sixteenth centuries 
of our era, with the possible exceptions of Chaucer and Boc- 
caccio. A modern philosopher finds more to help him, to 
stimulate him, to challenge his best meditation, in Plato and 
Aristotle than in Duns Scotus and Aquinas. I would venture 
to say that more persons today find pleasure and intellectual 
solace in Virgil than even in Dante; and Dante, for all his pride, 
would be the first to say Amen to that. No one will place 
Tasso or Milton or Victor Hugo before Homer. Racine and 
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Goethe and even Shakespeare have not made Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides out of date. Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes present us with historical and political problems which 
are as living and instructive for us as the problems which our 
Pyms and Cromwells, our Pitts and Peels, our Washingtons and 
Lincolns had to face. For political wisdom we pass with hardly 
a break from Aristotle to Burke and Alexander Hamilton. Dur- 
ing the war, when nothing but the best in literature seemed to 
have any satisfying power either to refresh or to sustain, how 
many of us found it in Homer, in Aeschylus, in Thucydides, 
in Plato, more than in all except a very few of our best modern 
authors ? 

There need therefore be nothing apologetic in our advocacy 
of classical education; and neither need there be anything con- 
troversial. Some of the finest testimony to the value of the 
classics has come from those whose special studies have been of 
quite different nature. I need say little of this here, since the 
president of your Classical League, Dean West, has gathered 
together such an amazing wealth of evidence in the volume 
published by him two or three years ago, “The Value of the 
Classics.’’ It is a veritable arsenal of testimony to the value of 
classical studies, from men of distinction in every walk of life. 
And I am glad to think that we could parallel it from our side 
of the water. Among the Presidents of our Classical Associa- 
tion, during the nineteen years of its existence we have had 
eminent representatives of the law (Lord Halsbury and Lord 
Collins), of public life (Mr. Asquith, Lord Bryce, Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner), of science (Sir Archibald Geikie), of medicine 
(Sir William Osler), and of art (Sir William Richmond). And 
these are only representatives of many among the followers of 
their several professions who share their views and are among 
our best friends. 

Indeed, when I look back over the last twenty years, years of 
very lively interest and very important developments in educa- 
tion, the fact which strikes me most is the marked decrease of 
bitterness and increase of friendliness on the part of those who 
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represent studies other than the classics. Twenty years ago 
there was a deliberate campaign of hostility against Greek and 
Latin, especially on the part of leading representatives of natur- 
al science. It was said that they were dead studies, that boys 
at our secondary schools wasted five or six years of their life 
in learning useless grammatical rules, that at the end of them 
they had learned nothing that was of any service to them in life, 
and that not five per cent. of them could in after life read a single 
sentence in either language. There was a demand for the 
overthrow of classics, for the substitution of natural science and 
modern languages, because these were useful subjects, acquaint- 
ance with which would enable a boy to earn his living and make 
his way in the world. Arguments such as these had a plausibility 
which appealed to parents who had never themselves reflected 
on the nature of education, and there was great danger lest the 
highest humanistic studies should be dethroned in favour of a 
purely vocational education governed by a material and illiberal 
spirit. The tone now is completely different. There have been 
chenges (I readily admit it and even claim credit for it) in the 
spirit in which classics are taught. The removal of compul- 
sory Greek from the entrance examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge has removed one great source of unpopularity, and 
has transferred that odium to the backs of mathematics and 
natural sciences.! Moreover the spirit in which the classics are 
taught has been changed. There is less insistence on minutiae, 
less attempt to force boys of merely ordinary ability to perform 
feats of composition for which only the best scholars are fitted, 
more attempt to give even those who cannot devote much time 
to the classics a real insight into the best literature of Greece and 
Rome. But side by side with this has gone a softening in the 
tone of those whom we used to regard as our enimies and whom 
we now reckon as our allies. A series of conferences between 
the representatives of different subjects has taught us all how 
much we have in common, how much each of us stands in need 
of the other, and by how much our interest to stand together 
against forces which tend to destroy the value of education 
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altogether exceeds the divergence which makes us contend among 
ourselves for the largest share in the curriculum. 

In England this has been brought to a head by the action of 
our late Government in appointing four strong Committees to 
investigate the position which is and which ought to be held in 
the national education by Natural Science, Modern Languages, 
Classics, and English. Four most valuable reports have been 
produced, in which the claims of each subject are set forth with 
force and eloquence; but it is noteworthy that this advocacy 
never takes the form of attacks upon the other subjects of 
education. On the contrary, each Committee fully and expli- 
citly recognises the value and essential importance of the other 
subjects in a well-balanced national system. 

Weare all coming — indeed most of us have definitely come — 
to this conclusion, that every boy and every girl who reaches 
the secondary stage in education should be grounded in the 
rudiments of all these great branches of intellectual culture, 
should be given the keys of all these halls in the mansion of 
knowledge, and then should be allowed to devote more and more 
of his or her attention to the subject for which he or she shows 
the greatest aptitude. If this principle could be followed out 
to its full realization, we should have attained these two great 
ends — that every student would have the chance of cultivating 
the field from which he will derive most fruit, and that every- 
ene will have some comprehension of and some sympathy for 
the great branches of human knowledge which are not his own 
particular province. 

What, then is the prospect of our attaining this most desirable 
ideal and, in particular, how do the classics stand in relation to 
it? Well, if I am to summarize in a single phrase the position 
as I see it in England today, I should say that the classics are in 
a position of great hope, but of serious danger. Hope, because 
it is universally admitted by all who are competent to form an 
opinion, that the classics provide an element of inestimable 
value, the loss of which would impoverish every branch of cul- 
ture. Danger, because it is not yet fully realized that, the 
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protective system of compulsion having been removed, active 
steps need to be taken by governments and educational author- 
ities to ensure that this element of inestimable value is not 
allowed to slip out of our curriculum under the pressure of 
other subjects which offer a more obvious and immediate prac- 
tical return. 

We need propaganda, active, enthusiastic propaganda, to con- 
vince the general public that the classics are a live modern sub- 
ject; that the study of the classics is an essential part of the 
study of the humanities, and that the study of the humanities 
(which is simply the study of what man has done and thought 
in the past) is essential to us, who live in the world of men. 
Natural science teaches us how to deal with the world of Nature. 
The humanities teach us how to deal with the world of men. 
Both are essential, but of the two I venture to claim that the 
second is the highest. I dare not elaborate the comparison, 
lest [ should seem to disparage the knowledge of the wonder- 
fu! world in which we live and the miraculous achievements 
of those who have devoted their lives to the scrutiny of it. 
But nothing can exceed in wonder the human soul; nothing 
can be more vital, more enlarging, more elevating to our minds 
than the knowledge of the thoughts and actions of man — 
his aspirations, his loves, his hates, his greatness and his mean- 
ness, his relations to his fellow-creatures and his God. 

If this be granted — and few will deny it — it is easy to prove 
that our study of the humanities must be broadly based on 
Greek and Latin. The most earnest advocates of history, of 
English, of modern languages must admit that all of these 
studies have their roots deep in Greek and Latin, and that the 
best results can only be obtained by students who are acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin literatures. I do not claim that every 
student of the humanities must be proficient in Greek and Latin. 
That is to much to hope for. But I do claim that a consider- 
able proportion of the students of the modern humanities must 
be acquainted with the cultures from which they spring, so that 
their knowledge may leaven their teaching of the rest, and that 
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they may act as interpreters to the modern world of the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient. 

This can be attained if everyone who is by intellectual ability 
capable of profiting from the knowledge of the classics is given 
the opportunity of learning them. We are now asking for 
privilege. We are not asking for protection. We are asking 
for fair play. We are not demanding compulsory Greek. We 
are only asking that ignorance of Greek shall not be compulsory. 

Let me quote a few words lately written, not by a professional 
teachers of the classics, but by one of the first mathematicians of 
England, — one of those friends of the classics of whom I 
spoke to you whose vocations lie in other fields. 

After beginning by laying it down that “the future of classics 
in this country is not going mainly to be decided by the joy of 
classics to a finished scholar, and by the utility of scholarly 
training for scholarly inventions,” he proceeds to argue for their 
value for the ordinary educated citizen: 

“The whole claim for the importance of the classics rests on 
the basis that there is no substitute for first-hand knowledge. 
In so far as Greece and Rome are the founders of European 
civilization, a knowledge of history means above all things a 
first-hand knowledge of the thoughts of Greeks and Romans.” 

And of Rome in particular, after showing how Rome trans- 
mitted to the modern world Greek civilization and Hebrew 
religious thought, he says: 

“Europe is always flying apart because of the diverse explo- 
sive character of its inheritance, and coming together because 
it can never shake off that impress of unity it has received from 
Rome. The vision of Rome is the vision of the unity of civili- 
zation.” 

Well, gentlemen, no one will say that there is not a vision 
and a lesson that we need today. And that brings me back to 
the point at which I began, to the doctrine which, above all, I 
am anxious ‘to enforce, the essential modernity of classical 
studies. Here, in a modern country, in a democratic country, 
you can plead no more modern, no more democratic cause than 
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the wide dissemination of classical studies. In this country you 
believe in “la carriére ouverte aux talents.” You believe that all 
have a right to every opportunity. But how can your young 
men have the opportunity of acquiring that element of intel- 
lectual culture, of spiritual force, of entering that world of 
magnificent experiences and great aspirations and great achieve- 
ments, if the opportunity of learning the language in which these 
treasures are enshrined is denied them? Side by side with out 
colleagues in other subjects, it is our duty to see that intellectual 
culture, the training of mind and of character, is not swamped 
beneath waves of materialism, that to every boy and girl is 
given, so far as is' humanly possible, the chance of making the 
best of those faculties of mind and spirit that God planted in them. 

And now, gentlemen, is there any way in which we can help 
one another? What may be your needs in America, I do not 
know. I hope that during my stay in this country, short as it 
is, I may have the opportunity of learing from you something 
_ of the present position of the classics in America. If any testi- 
mony from us can help you in your campaign of propaganda, it is 
at your service. Sometimes people will listen to testimony from 
another country, when they will pay little attention to their own 
countrymen who tell them the same things. English sailors had 
preached for long the doctrine of English sea power; but it was 
an American sailor and historian who first brought home to us 
its true nature and the greatness of its achievements, so that even 
politicians and journalists were impressed by it, and accepted it 
as current gospel. We could believe it, because it had been 
told us by one who could not be accused of national prejudice. 
So it can be in matters of education. It was the report of a 
commision (the Moseley Commission) which visited America 
in 1903 which first shook the conviction of our commercial and 
business class that the only education of any value was training 
in the details of the vocation which a lad was proposing to enter. 
The representatives who visited America reported that many of 
the ablest and most progressive business men in America were 
convinced that a general education, which aimed at developing 
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the intellectual powers and at widening the interests of a young 
student produced in the end a man better fitted to conduct a 
great industry than an early training in the details of the industry. 
This testimony, coming from a country eminent for business 
capacity, impressed our people of the same class, and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the best secondary and university education 
has since that time made great progress in our country. 

It is noteworthy that the war did much to enforce this con- 
viction. At the beginning, there was an outcry for more scien- 
tific education, because scientific knowledge was obviously de- 
sirable for many of the operations of war. But before long the 
tone changed. The truth of the great saying of Napoleon, that 
in war the moral is to the material as three to one, was borne in 
an all reflecting people. It was realized that, whatever might 
be the defects of the education of our great secondary schools, 
it had produced a class of men distinguished for public spirit, 
for loyalty, for readiness to sacrifice anything for the com- 
mon good, and also possessing the ability to lead others and 
to learn quickly how to adapt themselves to needs the most 
diverse and the most urgent. And so at the end of the war, 
this army of young men came back (alas, leaving behind 
them very many of their best, of the flower of that gener- 
ation) and the demand was for education, for a broad general 
education which might fit a man for all the requirements of life, 
and our schools and universities are now crammed as they never 
were crammed before. 

But whether we can help you or not, of this I am certain, that 
you can help us. Your testimony, as I have already tried to 
show, has double weight in impressing those whom we have to 
convert. The presence of your professors and students in our 
universities cheers and heartens us; and it is a delight to us that 
they are coming to us in greatly increased numbers since the war. 
All forms of codperation are helpful. If any of you are dis- 
posed to join our Classical Association (as many American 
scholars have recently done) you both strengthen us in our ability 
to do this work we have set ourselves to do, and by receiving our 
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publications you are able to see what progress we are making 
and to assist us with ideas and your experience. I am a mission- 
ary here to ask for such collaboration and to welcome all re- 
cruits that may be willing to join us. And at the same time I 
have no doubt that many English scholars will: be glad to join 
your League and to receive your publications, if our adhesions 
would be welcome to you. 

But the best thing of all is that the American and the English 
minds should get together, and strive in joint alliance to do what 
they can to promote the welfare of the world. That is a propo- 
sition of very wide import; but I should be speaking of things 
which, however they may interest me as a citizen, are beyond 
the scope of my present invitation to address you, and if I 
were to enlarge upon it in all its bearings, I would not, indeed, 
admit that the duties and interests of the citizen are beyond the 
sphere of the classical scholar; for it is of the essence of my creed 
that a training for the classics is the best of all trainings for the 
citizen. But at present I have only to speak of the codperation 
of American and English classical scholars in the sphere of edu- 
cation. And here I believe that by union our force will be more 
than doubled. 

We believe that we have, in the Greek and Roman classics, an 
instrument if unique power and quality for the training of the 
mind and the enlargement of the intelligence. Matthew Arnold 
has said that in education it is above all things necessary that a 
man acquaint himself with the best that has been thought in the 
world; and we know that much of the best that has been thought 
in the world is to be found in Greek literature, and that nothing 
that has been thought or written since has made this obsolete. 
We know also that in the Latin language we find an incom- 
parable training in logical thought and clear expression, as well 
as the foundation of all the principal moder languages. We 
know that Greek history and Greek political theory have lessons 
all the more instructive for us because they deal with problems 
similar to our own in simpler form, and under conditions which 
enable us to examine them without bias or prejudice. And we 
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know that the Roman Empire was the framework in which all 
our modern civilization was moulded, and that no imperial nation 
can afford to neglect the lessons which may be learned from its 
experiences. 

With these convictions in our minds, is it not our duty, with- 
cut any disparagement of the other elements that go to make 
up a complete education, to press the claim that classical educa- 
tion shall be placed within the reach of all classes and all in- 
dividuals that are fitted to profit by it? And may not American 
and British scholars join in this great work, for the welfare of 
our common civilization? 











Notes 


HERAKLES AND GREEK DIOSKOUROI LEGENDS 


After the researches of Eitrem' and Harris? which have shed new 
light on the origin and frequency of Dioskouroi Myths in Ancient 
Greece, the following facts may be considered as established. 

1. The Dioscuric twins, though of great likeness, are none the less 
differentiated, often to such a degree that the one may be considered 
the counterpart of the other.* 

2. They are apt to have the same mother but different fathers, 
one of whom is divine, the other mortal. 

3. They are warlike and go to battle together. Their enemies 
are apt to be another twin couple.* The outcome is generally tragic. 

4. At any rate, one of them proves mortal, while the other is a 
god and immortal. 

It has never, to my knowledge, been brought out that in the light 
of these facts the hero Herakles may appear in a new aspect. In 
the following pages I shall endeavor to show that in the cycle of 
legends which centre around this famous character of the heroic age 
a number point to Dioscuric origin and shall prove that at least one 
of the roots of the cycle goes back to ancient superstitions connected 
with twin births. 

In some of the oldest versions which have come down to us, 
Herakles and Iphikles are twins, born by Alkmene.® The father of 
Herakles is Zeus, that of his twin brother Alkmene’s husband, King 
Amphitryon. Soon after his birth Herakles reveals himself as the 
son of the god; for he kills two enormous snakes who had put 
Iphikles to flight. In spite of this difference in strength and courage 

1§. Eitrem, Die géttlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen, Christiania, 1902, 
Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, II. Historisk-filos. Klasse, No. 2. 

2J. R. Harris, The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903; The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins, Cambridge, 1906; Boanerges, Cambridge, 1913. 

8 Harris, Cult, p. 45; Boanerges, pp. 159; 308; 336; 417. 

4Eitrem, pp. 7; 42 ff.; Harris, Cult, pp. 44; 139; Boanerges, p. 224. 

5 Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-56; Diod. Sic. Bibl. IV. 9; Schol. on JI. 
XIV. 323 and Od. XI. 266; Tzetz. Lyk. 33; Hyg. Fab. 29. 
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the two brothers go to war with the Hippokoontides, likewise twins.*® 
The cause of this war is reported to have been the following. The 
Hippokoontides had taken sides with Neleus in a war made by 
Herakles on the latter, and had killed the son of Likymnios, Herakles’ 
cousin. This hero had hit a dog of the Hippokoontides with a stone 
and had thereupon been killed by them. Now the Hippokoontides, 
as their name indicates, sons of Hippokoon, are Lakedaimonian 
twins who were also said to have fought against the Dioskouroi; 
for Plutarch narrates’ that Enarsphoros, son of Hippokoon, was 
suspected of intending to violate Helen. It is also to be noted that 
after the death of the Hippokoontides Herakles restores the king- 
dom to Tyndareos, the father of Kastor and Polydeukes, who had 
been driven out by Hippokoon and his sons.* The battle between 
Herakles and Iphikles on one hand and the Hippokoontides on the 
other ends with the death of the latter and Iphikles, Herakles’ mortal 
twin brother. Moreover, Herakles receives a wound at the xorvAn,° 
which in many legendary cycles, Hellenic and non-Hellenic, turns 
out to be fatal.*° Above all, it is the very kind of wound which is 
inflicted upon Kastor in his battle against King Aphidnos." 

The Hippokoontides are however not the only twin couple fought 
by Herakles. Apollodoros tells us that when the hero marched 
against Augeias the latter sent against him an army led by Eurytos 
and Kteatos, sons of Aktor and Molione, said to have been born 
from an egg, just as the Spartan Dioskouroi,’* and in their origin 
evidently a pair of Siamese twins.** Herakles at first suffers a de- 
feat, but later he waylays and kills them."* 

Apollonios Rhodios in his Argonautica reports another fight of 

6 Eitrem, op. cit. pp. 19-23; Apollod. Bibl. Il. 7. 3; Diod. Sic. Bibl. IV. 33. 
5 ff.; Pausanias, Descr. Gr. II. 18. 7; III. 10. 6; III. 15. 3-6; III. 19. 7; 
VIII. 53. 9. 

7 Vit. parall., Theseus, 31. 

8 Apollod. Bibl. Il. 7. 3; III. 10. 5; Diod. Sic. Bibl. IV. 33. 5; Pausanias, 
Descr. Gr. Il. 18. 7; Ill. 1. 4 f.; IIL. 21. 4; Schol. on Eurip. Orest. 457; 
Schol. on JI. IT. 581. 

® Apollod. Bibl. II. 7. 3. 

10S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, Leipzig, 1893, p. 322. Cf. the death wound 
of Alexandros-Paris, of King Arthur and of the fisher-king in the Grail 
romances. 

11 Wide, op. cit., p. 187. 

12 Athenaeus, Deipn. II. 50; Eitrem, p. 12. 

13 Schol. Jl. XI. 709; cf. also Apollod. Bibl. Il. 7. 2. 

14 Apollod. Bibl. Il. 7. 2. 
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Herakles against a Dioscuric couple, Zetes and Kalais, sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia.* He kills them because they had persuaded 
the Argonauts to leave him behind in Mysia. 

Apollodoros relates how Herakles, desiring to establish an oracle 
of his own, carried off the sacred tripod of Delphoi. Then Apollo 
fought him, but Zeus separated the two by a thunderbolt.’® It is al- 
most certain that Apollo was a twin divinity even before his union 
with Artemis at Delos.’’ But leaving aside the arguments advanced 
to support this theory, precisely the same episode of a duel between 
the god and one hero of a twin couple is told by Homer’® and . 
Apollodoros.*® I refer to the fight of Apollo and Idas, the twin 
brother of Lynkeus, just as Herakles is the twin brother of Iphikles, 
and just as Zeus separates Apollo and Herakles, so he stops the duel 
of Apollo and Idas.*° It is then certain that Herakles and Idas are 
parallel figures and that Apollo was introduced later into both twin 
legends, for reasons which we can hardly surmise, but which are 
evidently connected with Apollo’s own Dioscuric character. 

Without trying to explain the origin and development of all these 
twin myths, which we shall probably never be able to judge with any 
degree of certainty, the historic facts being unknown, we may say 
that Herakles, at an early stage, was one of a Dioscuric couple. He 
outstripped his twin brother in much the same way in which at 
Rome Kastor outstripped Pollux, but the original features of his 
twin character are still clearly discernible. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
Fiat River, Mo. 

15 Apollon. Rh. Argon. 1. 1298-1308; Apollod. Bibl. III. 15. 2; Hyg. Fab. 

14. 


16 Apollod. Bibi. I1. 6. 2. 
17 Harris, Cult, p. 139; Boanerges, p. 319. 


18 J], 1X. 564 ff. 
19 Bibl. 1. 7. 8-9. 
20 [bid. 


HECTOR AS A POETIC CREATION 


There is an interesting parallel in very recent literature for the 
hypothesis developed by Professor Scott in his The Unity of Homer 


. that Hector was an imaginary character, created to add moral dignity 


to the story, and also to furnish a champion of sufficient valor to 
enhance the glory of Achilles. 
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Drinkwater in his Tragedy of Lincoln introduced into the cabinet 
a foil for his other characters in the shape of Hook, a minister with- 
out portfolio, as such supernumeraries are called in England, where 
they sometimes appear. In this case I have always felt that this 
creation and interpolation is hard to justify, as the exact associates 
of Lincoln are known to men now living and to all students of that 
period. 

But in the case of Homer there were no official records and the 
traditions of Priam and his family were shrouded by various and 
contradictory traditions. The fact that a modern poet could take 
such liberties with modern history shows how easy poetic creation 
would have been for Homer. 

Before Homer there could hardly have been any definite laws of 
literature, and therefore it is ridiculous to hold him up to criticism 
because he at times disappoints the expectations he has created, as in 
the case where Agamemnon threatened to go himself and to take 
Briseis from Achilles, but instead sent a messenger. Homer was a 
law unto himself and the creator of the laws of literature for others. 

N. T. Bacon 
Peace DA LE, R. I. 


[Mr. Bacon is a chemical engineer who finds his recreation and his delight 
in the study of Homer. He is now well along in his ambition to commit the 
Iliad to memory. Professor Sihler has just sent me a quotation from Strabo 
in which that sound critic said: “The poet had the power to create things 
which had no being, as well as to adjust his story to things which exist.” This 
sentence Professor Sihler calls, “A veritable canon.”—J. A. S.] 


POST EQUITEM SEDET ATRA CURA 
“Like two black Templars sit they there 
Beside one crupper, Knight and Care” 

Some lover of Horace may wish to add to his list of modern 
parallels the following quotation from Gamaliel Bradford’s analy- 
sis of the damaged soul of John Randolph of Roanoke in the March 
number of Harper’s Magazine: “Randolph’s prevailing spiritual 
tone was one of grief and wretchedness. . . . The man has start- 
lingly vivid and telling ways of expressing his mental state. ‘I 
often mount my horse and sit upon him ten or fifteen minutes, 
wishing to go somewhere but not knowing where to ride, for I 
would escape anywhere from the incubus that weighs me down, 
body and soul; but the fiend follows me ‘ex croupa’’.” 

Hersert C. Lipscoms 
RANDOLPH-Macon WoMaANn’s COLLEGE 











Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. Uttman 
University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the 
class-room. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching 
problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as 
appear to be of general interest will be published in this department. Others 
will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to 
send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, 
methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be 
published if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 


Miss Mildred Dean of the Central High School, Washington, D. C., 
recalls a joke which has a fine Latin-English moral to it: 


P. T. Barnum always maintained that the American public loved to be 
hoaxed, and prepared a new joke on his patrons every season. One year 
he hung three curtains at one side of the tent, the first bearing in large 
letters, LIONESS. Behind it the people had a fine view of a lioness and 
her young family. The next curtain, labelled TIGRESS, revealed a second 
mother and flourishing family. But when the eager folk thronged behind 
the third curtain, marked EGRESS, they found themselves on the outside. 
When third semester pupils are studying verb groups and new English 
derivatives, this story makes a tremendous hit. It seems to be exactly the 
level of second year high school humor. 


Parallels 


The newspapers report that a movement has been started in Paris 
to establish a law giving a condemned man the privilege of offering 
himself to science for experimentation instead of being executed. 
An editorial comments favorably on the plan, saying: 

It is not so cruel when you consider that a condemned man is given a 
chance to save his life, for under this plan he is to be set free if the experi- 
ments are successful. He can do more to make up for his crime by giving 
the world scientific data than merely by letting his life be snuffed out. At 
best it is turning valueless destruction of life into beneficial research. 

Consider the very similar words of Celsus, the Roman physician 
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of the first century of our era, in the introduction to his work on 
medicine : 

Herophilus and Erasistratus did well to practice vivisection on criminals 
in royal prisons (and thus to study the vital organs of healthy men). 
Nor is it cruel, as many assert, to seek cures for the good people of all ages 
through the punishment of a few criminals. 


In the March number we gave a Latin parallel for Coué’s famous 
saying. Students in a class in Aristophanes discovered a verbal 
parallel in the Birds, vs. 451, though the thought is quite different : 


doAepov piv dei kata mavra 8) Tporov 
nepuxey avOpwros. 
The Problem Method 

Miss S. Alice Toole of Perry, N. Y., writes: 

I have arranged a series of twenty-five problems for each of the four years 
of high school Latin. These are solved during the last semester and consist 
of a very specific review of forms of that year. I am sure no teacher 
would find it burdensome to check these up, as they must be correct when 
presented orally to the teacher. By arranging these problems on cards in a 
card index they not only are arranged conveniently but are available at any 
time. 

By having stated office hours when the solutions may be presented and 
by keeping a record, interest is maintained and even rivalry created. 

This method is designed especially to prepare students for “Regents,” the 
Styx of New York State which one must cross without even the aid of the 
“grim ferryman.” 


Procedure in Hearing Translation 


In answer to my request in the March number, Professor A. D. 
Fraser of Jamestown College writes: 


If the student has lost the meaning of the sentence, and the course of his 
rendering would presumably lead him to a disastrous ending, I consider it 
proper by all means to call a halt and draw his attention, generally speaking, 
to some case, mood or tense, or significance of word which he has failed 
to note or understand. To worry along to the bitter end would appear to 
me, under such circumstances, to be merely a waste of time. If, however, 
the error should consist of nothing but an infelicity of expression or other 
minor matter, I should see no need for interruption. But, on the other 
hand, any tendency towards faulty pronunciation ought surely to be nipped 
in the bud. 


The Latin Bible 


In connection with my answer to a question in the October num- 
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ber of the “Hints” Professor F. Warren Wright calls my attention 
to the fact that copies of the Beza (Protestant) translation into 
Latin of the New Testament and Psalms (published in Germany) 
may be obtained for 90 cents from the American Bible Society, 6 
Bible House, New York City. I had understood this was out of 
print. The cheapest edition of the Vulgate (complete) of which I 
know is that published at $2.50 by James Pott & Co., 214 East 
23rd St., New York (New Testament alone, $1.40). Selections 
from the Vulgate, arranged by H. J. White, is a book of 60 pages 
published by the Macmillan Co., New York (30 cents). 


We Have Sindh Again 

Professor A. Shewan of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
writes apropos of the lines about the conquest of Sindh by Napier 
that there is a similar joke about Walhousie and Oudh. The two 
were combined in the following lines (published in Punch, Pro- 


fessor Shewan thinks) : 
Peccavi, I’ve Sind, said Napier so proud. 
Walhousie, more modest, said Vovi, I’ve Oudh. 


Punning Riddles 


The Caesar class of the Corning Union High School, Corning, 
Calif., after enjoying some of the conundrums in the “Hints,” 
made up some riddles and sent them in through their teacher, Miss 


Anita Cole: 
1. If, in giving a recitation, we should forget it, what would we want 

some one to be ready to do? Promptus. 

What did the enemy do when we were not on our guard? Cautus. 

To what men are the positions on the railroad a charm? Carmen. 

What do some animals do when they fight? Bello. 

What name would you give a boy in order to have him well named? 
Bene. 

What is a good name for an uncivilized girl? Barbara. 

What kind of a weapon ploughs swiftly through the air? Aro. 

What feeling often brings us to grief? Angor. 

What do we do to the lamps when we want the evening to be joyful? 
Laetum. 

10. What girl’s name is extensively used? Late (Lottie). 

11. What do I do when I am sleeping on the beach and the tide comes 

in and awakens me? Aestu. 
12. What might you do if you saw a piece of candy? Licet. 
13. What animal can pretend very well to be asleep? Possum. 
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14. What should it be called if a part of one’s class had a social gather- 
ing? Parte. 

15. What is it called when competitors run for some special thing as 
prize? Res. 

16. What couldn’t you do if you were blind? Si. 

17. Scarcely a month goes by in which there are not at least four of 
what? Viz. 

18. Anyone can ask a question but it takes more than a goose to do what 
to it? Anser. 

19. In what condition do people hate to see a garden? Vidi. 

20. What would some people do if we should trip them while they were 
running? Cursus. 

21. What do we find at the heart of an apple? Cor. 


22. If we were doctors or other learned men what would the people do 
when they visit us? Consultus. 

23. What do we do when we choose our officers? Electum. 

24. How many people do you like in the moonlight? Tu. 

25. What do we say when we sail from land? Navigo (now we go). 

26. What do you sing when you are alone? Solo. 

27. What dance greatly touched the people a few years ago? Tango. 


Questions and Answers 


Could you inform me where I might be able to secure a model 
bridge, fashioned like Caesar's famous bridge? I have been in- 
formed that some one has for distribution the materials necessary 
for making such a bridge but I do not know who it is. 

While I have an impression that I somewhere saw the statement 
that the materials for making a model of Caesar’s bridge may be 
bought, I am unable to verify this. However, it is a very simple 
matter to have one or more interested students make the model 
from Caesar’s description and from the illustrations given in the 
Caesar text. This has been done in a great many schools. 

In the Classical Journal Vol. XIV, pp. 388-389 there is a descrip- 
tion of a real bridge over a small stream, made by high school 
students who followed Caesar’s description. There is a shorter 
description of a smaller bridge in Vol. XII, p. 278. 

Can you suggest Latin topics on which high school seniors might 
write essays and also books in which they might find material? 

Topics dealing with Roman life are always good. Books such 
as Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans (published by Scott, Fores- 
man & Co.) will furnish material. Subjects and materials will also 
be suggested by the introductions to high school texts. 








Book Rebiews 





The Use of Myths to Create Suspense in Extant Greek Tragedy. 
Wiiuiam W. Firnt, Jr. A Princeton Ph. D. Dissertation, 
1922. Pp. 87. 

It has long been a commonplace in the teaching of Greek drama 
that the plots were known to the audience in advance. Like his con- 
temporaries, the architects, sculptors and vase painters, the drama- 
tist expressed conventional content in terms of an accepted form. 
In what, then, did his genius consist? The answer applies to all the 
arts: it is in that vital detail, those significant nuances of character 
and expression which distinguish the mouldings of the Tegea temple 
from the egg-and-dart of our recitation halls, the Hermes at Olympia 
from Canova’s Venus, Euripides’ Medea from Seneca’s. 

But we often credit the artists with two little originality, even in 
plot. Mr. Flint’s anaylsis is valuable in correcting this error. After 
studying the plot-origins of the extant plays, he concludes that 
“while to us a Greek tragedy is a region of second-hand thrills and 
foregone conclusions, it was anything but that to its proper audi- 
ences.” Now our sources are necessarily so incomplete that no con- 
clusion of this sort can be entirely convincing; but on the basis of 
available evidence, Mr. Flint presents an excellent case. His sum- 
mary is as follows. The dramatists manipulated old legends so as 
to secure suspense of anticipation and uncertainty. In the former, 
the outcome is certain but is held up or complemented by (1) delay- 
ing the introduction of a theme known to be part of the story 
(Rhesus); (2) increasing the emphasis on some one character 
(Athena in Aias) ; (3) developing by suggestion the expectation of 
a certain event (Bacchae); (4) introducing a matter of common 
belief, like the burial of a hero (Medea) ; (5) using a conventional 
theme not peculiar to the story in hand (willing sacrifice in /phigenia 
in Aulis) ; (6) echoes of other plays (Euripides’ Electra). 

Suspense of uncertainty was created by (1) changing the order 
of events so that a known situation points to an unknown outcome 
(burial of Polyneices in Antigone) ; (2) altering or introducing new 
details (Lemnos a desert in Philoctetes); (3) altering emphasis on 
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a character (Aegisthus in Agamemnon) ; (4) working in a new or 
unfamiliar story (Haemon in Antigone) ; (5) giving a special func- 
tion to the chorus (Jphigenia in Aulis); (6) introducing a non- 
dramatic theme (willing sacrifice, ]phigenia in Tauris) ; (7) develop- 
ing a novel situation (Oedipus Coloneus); (8) combining two 
or more previous unconflated myths about the same character 
(Prometheus). 

In the larger study of the same subject which Mr. Flint promises 
us, I suggest that he compare explicitly the technique and aims of the 
three tragidians in this regard, and that he give freer rein to that 
faculty of judgment which he uses when likening the Prometheus 
to “some early Flemish painting, which combines almost preternatural 
insight and splendor of detail with imperfect composition and per- 
spective.” 

W. R. Acarp. 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Atheism in Pagan Antiquity. By A. B. DRacHMANN, Professor of 
Classical Philology at the University of Copenhagen. Pp. ix, 
168. Gyldendal: Copenhagen and London, 1922. 

This is the third important work embodying certain researches of 
Danish scholars in the field of the Classics which has appeared in 
an English garb since the termination of the War. One hopes that 
the translators may not grow weary in well-doing. The language 
of Denmark is but little known in English-speaking countries; and 
the Anglo-Saxon world would be much the poorer had it been 
denied the knowledge of Poulsen’s Delphi and Etruscan Tomb 
Paintings and of this work of Professor Drachmann’s. 

Of what may be termed Dogmatic Atheism, or an absolute dis- 
belief in the existence of supernatural powers, there are to be dis- 
cerned few traces in antiquity. The question, then, which is ac- 
tually investigated is simply that of extreme heterodoxy among the 
Greeks and Romans. Drachmann points out — what is of course 
perfectly well-known — that the epithet atheos as applied to a man 
by the Greeks indicated, generally speaking, no more than that he 
was something of a non-conformist in matters of religion. And 
indeed the English word “atheist” possesses little meaning unless 
further specifically defined; it was hurled, as we know, at that 
most godly of Calvinists, John Knox! 
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From the very nature of the situation, Professor Drachmann’s 
study is confined almost solely to an examination of the religious 
creeds of the ancient philosophers, and attempts to analyze the 
nature of the atheism attributed to— with few exceptions — all 
Greek thinkers from Anaxagoras to Aristotle, and thence through 
the Hellenistic Age. The author’s treatment of this difficult theme 
is admirable and can hardly fail to interest a reader who is possessed 
of even the most slender knowledge of Greek philosophy. At one 
point he digresses to examine the character of Polybius’s “Tyche” 
on which he writes an unusually brilliant exposition (p. 91): “The 
word is untranslatable when used in this way [1. e., of a determining 
cause in history]. It is something between chance, fortune and 
fate. It is more comprehensive and more personal than chance; 
it has not the immutable, the ‘lawbound’ character of fate; rather 
it denotes the incalculability, the capriciousness associated . . with 
the word fortune, but without the tendency of this word to be used 
in a good sense.” Of unorthodox beliefs in the Roman world Pro- 
fessor Drachmann has little to say, except with relation to the 
Jews and the early Christians at Rome. 

One of the concluding chapters of Atheism in Pagan Antiquity 
contains an intensely interesting account of the beliefs held during 
the Middle Ages and even in post-Renaissance times regarding the 
exact nature of the pagan deities. The author finds that down to 
about the era of the French Revolution it was commonly held, 
even among the enlightened, that they were simply evil-spirits — 
demons latent behind the mental conceptions of the Greeks and 
Romans. But he surely misunderstands Milton; the poet can hardly 
have mingled heathen gods with Hebraic devils in his epic owing 
to a participation in current belief, but rather for purely dramatic 
purposes, 

The translation, which has been made by Miss Ingeborg Andersen 
of Copenhagen and revised by Mr. G. F. Hill of the British 
Museum, appears to be well, though scarcely elegantly, done. Miss 
Andersen (who is also known as the translator of Dr. Poulsen’s 
Etruscan Tomb Paintings) is quite successful in the handling of 
the more formal type of diction, but occasionally experiences a 
difficulty in employing the colloquial idiom. The expression, e. g., 
“to examine in how far,” while intelligible, is not felicitous. 

A. D. Fraser 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 





